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MISCELLANEOUS 
RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory from photo- 
graphs. Exhibitor Royal Academy. Speci 
mens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley Road, 
Parbold, Lancs. 
NJOY YOUR HOLIDAY learning to fish for 
trout and salmon. Expert tuition by J. G. 





LYNDE, to whom you may leave all arrange- 
ments. Private water in London for casting 


lessons.—45, Hamlet Court, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 






TE MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 

Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Gt. . Misse nden, Bucks. 
E* ERT advice on buying, selling and insur- 

ance, silver, china, glass, jewellery, furniture, 
gold, etc.—A. MARKS, Antiques, Auctioneer, 
Valuers, 243, Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 
Exce sUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your 

measurements made from your own material. 
Also attractive blouses made by converting any 
reasonably sized garment. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
collar and cuffs if desired. Please write for illus- 
trations and details to RESARTUS, LTD., Dept. 
9K, 183-8, Queensway, London, W.2. 

{LM AND STAGE DESIGNER is prepared to 

submit designs for Interior Decorations. 
Only a small number of orders can be accepted.— 
Box 993. 


VORY. Best prices paid for Elephant Tusks and 
Rhinoceros Horns.—PUDDEFOOT, BOWERS 
AND SIMONETT, LTD., 162-172, Kennington Lane, 





London, S.E.11. 
TU-WAY FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
are ideal for central heating and independent 
boilers. They are the cheapest form of fully 
automatic heating with no dust, dirt or ashes, no 
fuel handling or stoking. Fuel oil distributors 
the whole country. Send for Booklet No. 8. 
WAY HEATING PLANTS, LTD., Birming- 
ha am 17. 
EAFFORESTATION. Advice given on renova- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT, LTD., 
Huntley, Glos. 
TAIRS BLAZING. but 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automut DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mchr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21. Cheshire 


: WANTED 
A BOUT ANTIQUE CHINA 
- to buy at sight, 





cov 








ESCAPE certain for 





We are very anxious 
for cash, any fine collections 


of old English or Continental Porcelains, which 
must be of the best quality and perfect. Dessert 
or Dinner or Tea Services, Jases. Animals, 


Flower Pieces. 
Paper-weights. 


Fox heads, Birds, 
Single Pieces or Collections 
bought.—LORIES LTD., E 1912 (Members of 
the British Antique Dealers Ass.), 89b, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1. 

COURTEOUS RECEPTION is 
** callers by FREDK. D. 
Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and Fancy 
Jewellery: Cultured and Imitation Pearls, Cameo 
Brooches, Silver Vinaigrettes, etc. Highest prices 
paid. New goods are being made again, so sell 
NOW your bitrate jewellery before the demand 


Old GLASS 





accorded to 
MELLER, LTD., 295, 







ceases. Call or send registered post stating price 
required. Cash or oer by return. 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 


+ and SAFES. etc., wanted for CASH. 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Hig prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits. Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners mav send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Special- 
ists, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3, Ken. 9378 
(between Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 
97. New Bond Street. W.1. MAYFAIR 7096. 
AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, 
etc., wanted: diamond and all gem jewellery 
gold. silver articles, modern, antique, gold and 
ilver cigarette cases (anv condition): imitation 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Worthing. 
Bankers: Nat. Prov. 
D° YOU WISH TO DISPOSE OF YOUR 
LIBRARY? Immediate cash given for 
libraries of old or new books, in large or small 
quantities.—Please send details to HARRY 
FOSTER-SMITH, 5, Hillcrest Road, London, W. 
IREBACK, antique, maximum 2 ft. by 2 ft. 
—Send details and price to MRS. CORBETT, 
Rectory Manor, Pirton, Herts. 
ARLEQUIN TEA SET. Must be good china; 
gilt handles if possible.—Send full descrip- 
tion, Box 160. 
{GHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections, gold and rare silver 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of English Coins 5/-; 
Seaby's monthly Coin and Medai Bulletin, 2/6 per 
annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. 
J Rts. Holloway Road, N.7, and Finchley, 
N.12, offer good prices for modern and repro- 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe furni- 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phone: North 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
[SSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Jewellery of every 
description: also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit garments and furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—PERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. _ 
N OSS RROS. & CO., LTD., will pay 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddle ry, 


Highest 
London. 





i 





Bangles, Rings, 

















goods. 











Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.-—20, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
RIVATE BUYER wishes purchase 1936 or later 
Saloon any make or h.p. Urgent. Price and 
rarticulars—TOM AMOS, Horse and Groom 
Hotel, Moor en, Newtho orpe, Notts. 
URPLUS Fishing Tackle wanted. _ Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 
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~ SITUATIONS WANTED 
I, X-W.R.N.S. (23) well educated, requires inter- 
esting post, residential or travelling. Short- 
hand-Typist, drive car, experience in medical 
work.—Box 154. mes 
LAX» SURVEYOR, unmarried. aged 33. 10 yrs. 
exp>rienze und ‘r Ceylon G pvt. in Land Survey- 
ing. Levelling, Tunn>lling, R/C construction and 
quantiti*s, seeks post in Southern England, New 
Zealand or Australia. Or would buy practice or 
partnership, Reply.—H. C. E. STAPLES, c/o Mer- 
cantile Bink, Colomb», C»ylon. 
FASTER BUILDER with 25 years’ experience e 
in all trades, new and repair work. Seven 
years Clerk of Works to War Department, offers 
s2rvices to Country Estate.—Box 155. ; 
ON-REGULAR COLONEL, due for release in 
June, seeks appointment as private or con- 
fidential Secretary-personal Assistant to com- 
mercial director, country gentleman, or politi- 
cian; many years sound commercial experience 
practising accountant, incorporated secretary, 
income tax specialist, typing and shorthand: 
can maintain and drive any make of car. Sound 
education and good personality. Any position 
where ability, initiative and industry can be 
utilised to maximum.—Apply Box 163. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 

ANTED, early May; resident light-weight 

Riding-Mistress-Groom; accustomed to 

training ponies and able to teach swimming.— 

LADY WALSINGHAM, Merton Hall, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 





GARDENING 
YEAR'S COURSE in Cloche Cultivation for 
26. The gardener’s finest investment in the 
world is a year’s membership of the Chase Cloche 
Guild. Mr. Chase’ s monthly letters of advice, 
practical hints and tips from all over the king- 
dom. Talks, shows and demonstrations. Free 
use of Advisory Bureau on all food-growing 
problems—a wealth of up-to-the-minute informa- 





tion.—Write: HON. SEC., Chase Cloche Guild, 
9. The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
LUE HYDRANGEAS, assorted shades, strong 





plants for tubs or garden, 8/6; small plants, 
36. Rooted cuttings, 1/6. Colourant, 1/- pk 
Leaflet 2'.d. Carriage free over £1.—INGLETON 
WOOD St. Radigund’s Abbey, Dover. 
OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN Maidens. 2 year and 
3 year on Type. The only type that fruits in 
its second year. Also James Grieve. Price List 
and Cultural Instructions from Dept. C.L., CLAY- 
GATE ORCHARDS, Townsend Lane, Harpenden, 
Herts. 
IRST QUALITY NURSERY STOCK. Black 
Currants, 3 ft., 4-7 shoots, Ministry certified, 
18'- doz. Hedging Whitethorns, 2-3 ft., 15’- to 17+ 
doz. Rose Climbers, pink and scarlet, 5/- each. 
Apple and Pear cordons, Plums, Gages, Figs, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Rhododendrons, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Catalogue free.- 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 
ARDEN NETS. Best selected, bird-proof, 
25 x 4 yds., 20 -; 25 x 6, 30/-: 25 x 8, 40/-: 50 x 4. 
40/-; carriage paid.—From W. GOULDLY, Kessing- 
land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
3 Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
Hew. TO GROW SWEET PEAS (with illustra- 
tions), by J. A. Heap. Price 5/-, post free.- 
From: Publications Department, J. A. HEAP 
AND CO., Sweet Pea Specialists, Shugborough 
yardens, Great Haywood, near Stafford. 
AWN MOWERS. Now is the time to purchase 
your Hand or Motor Mower. We offer a selec- 
tion of good rebuilt machines. Including Ran- 
some. Atco, J.P., etc. Send for list. Overhauling, 
Don’t be let down in the spring. Send your 
mower to us during the winter months for expert 
workmanship at reasonable prices. Mowers 
bought and exchanged.—DALE-JONES & CO., 
The Motor Mower Specialists, 81p, Little Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. 
EAT MOSS for gardens, poultry, horses, in 
sacks approx. 2 cwt., 35/-. Leaf mould 22’-, 
Rain tanks, 50 gall., 29/-; 100, 39/-:; 140, 47/-: taps 
3)-. Delivered _—CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herst- 
monceaux, Su"sex. 
ASPBERRY CANES, ready now for planting. 
Norfolk Giants, grown on the famous Scottish 
farms in Dundee and Blairgowrie, 25 for 7/6; 50, 
13/6; 100, 25/-; 500 lots upwards, 20’- per 100; 1.000 
lots, £8. Cash with order, carriage paid. Delivery 
at once.—SMEDLEY C., ANGUS FRUIT FARMS 
LTD., Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 
OUR Fruit Trees, Soft Fruit Bushes and 
Strawberry Plants now require the organic 
fertiliser, Fruitcrop (an I.T.P. product). Sold 
everywhere.—Send for booklet to: INTER- 
NATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS, LTD., North- 
wich. Ches. 











EDUCATIONAL 

T.-COL. AND MRS. R. H. COUCHMAN are run- 
ning Whitestaunton Manor, Chard, Somerset, 
14 miles from the sea, as a Preparatory Boarding 
School, with Froebel head mistress, for children 
from five years. Entire charge can be taken if 
required. T.T. milk from home farm of 400 acres, 

—Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and Mrs. PRITCHARD. 


45 COUNTRY LIFE ”. COPIES 

For Sale mae ie ‘ ca) 
‘OUNTRY LIFE, 1946 complete to November 8 
(45 copies); also 21 copies 1945 and few odd 
copies 1943/44. What offers?—CORBLE, 22, Dorset 
Square, N.W.1. 
Wanted — a ane 
Ws TED urgently, back numbers of “Country 
Life’ for Oct. 4, 11 and 18, 1946.—TRUSLOVE 

AND HANSON, 6b, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 








Box Fee 1/6 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


AMPTON, DEVON. Castle House in Castle 
Street, is a delightful old-world Guest House 
modernised for your personal comfort. Excellent 
and generous catering, own produce. Beautiful 
surroundings. Early booking advised for accom- 
modation at very moderate inc lusive terms. 


OU RNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 

has first-class accommodation and service 
AVAILABLE NOW. Finest position on the West 
Cliff facing the sea. Suites and private bath- 
rooms, Tel.: 6671. 

LARGES ST., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 

dilly. Ideal for shopping, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in for any period.’’—MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4. 
CRoWBOROUGH SUSSEX 

CREST HOTEL 

“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 


| ees .AIGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 

s a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
country between Canterbury, Folkestone and 
Dover, and within easy reach of several coastal 
resorts. Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated: 
excellent cuisine. Terms 5 gns.—‘‘Hazling Dane,”’ 
Shepherdswell, Kent. ‘Phone 233. 

EVON. WHITE HART HOTEL, Holsworthy. 

9 miles from Bude. A beautifully appointed 
old Inn with an atmosphere and reputation for its 
pre-war cellar, first-class cooking and courteous 
service. Free fishing and rough shooting. Every 
comfort. Special winter terms from 5') gns. 
Atlantic Express from Waterloo. *Phone 75. 

NGLISH RIVIERA. PORT ISAAC, North 

Cornish Coast. THE LAWNS HOTEL, over- 
looking the open Atlantic provides every comfort 
and excellent food. Terms from Resident Pro- 
prietors. Phone 291. 

XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 

heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
on season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 43. 

OR A SPRING HOLIDAY OR RESIDENCE. 

Stay at this first-class four-star hotel. 

THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 

Private suites, good fare, warmth, and a few paces 
from golf, shops, and cinema. Tel.: Bude 15. 

EATHERBRAE (PRIVATE) HOTEL, 

BRAMSHOTT CHASE, HINDHEAD 

Situated in lovely Surrey surroundings; excellent 
cuisine; h. and c. water; every comfort; near 
golf links; open to non-residents. Book now for 


























winter. _ eae 
OTEL SCHWEIZERHOF, ASCONA, LAGO 
MAGGIORE, offers quiet and comfortable 
holidays. First-class cuisine. Sunny lawns in 


own park. All rooms h. and c. water. Swiss fres. 
15-17 per day inclusive of service and kurtax. 
Open from March 1. 
OVE. Small private Hotel, hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and persoral comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—*RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
RELAND. Hollybrook Hotel, situated amidst 
lovely surroundings in own private park 
bordering the shores of Lough Arrow. Excellent 
Trout Fishing, both wet and dry-fiy, free to resi- 
dents, also boating and safe bathing. Modernised 
throughout and offers first-class food and a well 
stocked cellar. A.A.. R.I.A.C., and I.T.B.—Apply, 
HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, Lough Arrow, Co. Sligo. 
Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEL 
€-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5 and 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
NEXFIELD, NEAR BATTLE, SUSSEX 
= MOOR HALL HOTEL 
A place for the lover of country pursuits, and 
well-cooked country fare. Own riding and hunt- 
ing stables, rough shooting and hard tennis court. 
Within—comfortable living quarters, warm and 
weicoming. Trains met Bexhill or Battle. From 
5’. ens. "el. Ninfield 330. 
TTERBOURNE HOTEL 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON 
If you are seeking sunshine and a genial climate 
during the long cold dreariness of an English 
winter, apply now for illustrated brochure and 
special terms for long or short stay. You are 
assured of good food, comfort and warmth, with 
rest or rec eation in lovely surroundings of sea 
orcountry. A.A. R.A.C. Licensed. 
OSELAND PENINSULA. POLSUE MANOR. 
Country House Hotel offery peace, comfort, 
warmth, excellent food. Own farm produce, 
rough shooting. Special winter terms.—RUAN 
HIGH LANES, near Truro. Veryan 270. 
ANDOWN, I.0.W. Mount Pleasant Hotel. 
Open all year. 
HALDON, S. DEVON. DUNMORE HOTEL. 
A splendid mansion with large and beautifully 
appointed public rooms. Central heating through- 
out. Seven acres gardens. Own garden produce. 
Ideally suitable for late holidays or for winter 
rw sidence. Tennis. Fully licensed. Garage. 
A.A., R.A.C. Telephone: Shaldon 2. 
rue SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL. 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 


76-36, 





Within daily motoring distance of the Coast. 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, choice 
wines, 


Tel.: Midhurst 10. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
PRING comes early to Britain’s Sout 
Peninsula— 
MULLION COVE HOTEL 
S. CORNWALL 
Excellent cuisine. The only licensed H 
Mullion Coast. Vi-spring beds. Electri: 
walks. Golf. Reduced terms for wint:: monty 
Write Resident Director. *Phone Mull n 328, 
GTRETE RALEGH HOTEL — 
NEAR EXETER 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HocEL 5 
extensive grounds situated between H 





thernmod 


él on th 
res, Cl 


ton an 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the mos: »eautify 
coast-line of Devon. The Hotel has eve» moder 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit om tp 


gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. he hot; 
also offers restful, warm and comforta’ © accor 
modation for the winter. Tel.: Whim: © 320 | 

T. CLOUD HOTEL, New Forest, Bro nhurst 

Central for golf, riding and for valks 
Easy reach of south coast. Every com 
or short stay. Licensed. 1, Telephone 


ALLIS ROCK HOTEL _ 








STRETE, NEAR DARTMOUTH, DEVO) 
Beautifully situated. Exclusively oratec 
Every modern comfort. Inclusive t« ms froy 
6 gns. weekly. Ideal for Spring anc Summe 
vacation. Open to non-residents. T |: Stokd 
Fleming 70. 

HE GARDEN HOUSE HOTEL, HUN: ANTON 

is open all the year round. Be on th 
East Coist facing west gives ideal a healt 


promoting out-of-season holidays. Th: hote] , 
sea front overlooks the sea from 


rooms, 

Solarium, good chef, lounges quiet ar restfy: 

unlicensed. Golf and riding nearby; beautify 
country. Tel.: Hunstanton 295. 

YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOI GELLEY 


sheltered amidst finest scenery in Norty 


Wales, facing South, most comfortably furnished 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo 
dation both summer and winter for those appre 


ciating considerate attention, quiet sur 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fully 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Pleasq 
write for terms. 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, A.A, 
Vi-Spring beds, excellent food. 
grounds. Hard tennis court. Golf. Tel. 609, 


LIVESTOCK 


ULL ‘TERRIER Pedigree Red Dog, born 14/5 4 
from famous Nightrider strain. Registere 
K.C. Excellent bone and head, perfect dispositior 
House trained. Price 20 guineas.—NICHOL) 
Fyfield Grange, Andover. Tel. No. Weyhill 372 
HILD’S PONY, gerey, 14 hands, and Fo: 
6 months old, prettily marked, easy to hand] 
already able to jump. For sale complete wit! 
saddle and bridle. Will on'v sell to good home.- 
DAVIS, Estate Office, Shepperton. 
ACHSHUNDS, both coats: Corgis and Box 
—MRS. RAYMOND DOWNING, Se 
Stoke Road, Wyke-Regis, Weymouth. 
OR SALE. Good looking Black Labrador Dog 
2'; years. Obedient. 10 gens. to goo home. 
MAJOR PATON, Rossway, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
OME AND EXPORT. Alsations. The finest 
breeding in the country. Championshi 
stock for sale. Future winners.—F LT, 
COCKER, Chalet Kennels, Down Hatherle 
Gloucester. 
Oo MANOR KENNELS. Beautiful Boxe 
Puppies, born 2.11.46, red fawns, dogs a: 
bitches, dam ‘‘Madiog of Maspound,” 
bumdorf Osric,’’ son of the famous “‘s 
dorf Zulu.’’ All puppies reared on a 
RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower 
Northants. ’Phone: Weedon 106. 
PY PPIES, beautiful pedigree Golden Retriever 
also Pointers, 8 weeks to 6 months, excellent 
condition, from my well-known “‘Elsiville” wi 
ning stock, recent successes at both Breeds 
Championship Shows, ideal companions, make 
first-class workers: from 15 gns. Winning dogs 
at Stud.—FORD, Mill Dam House, Mill Lan¢ 
Aldridge, Staffs. 
ANTED. A small working Terricr, Jack 
Russell type.—Write, MRS. CiIARLES 
WEBB, The Coldoch, Blair Drummond, by Stirling 
Scotland. 
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FOR SALE 
- 12-FT. MAHOGANY DINGHY, with 


4-h.p. outboard motor. Absolut: iy new 
What offers?—K. J. BEESTON, Bur! Farr 
Allestree, Derby. Tel. 57611. 

N IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLE ON of 

Old Master Paintings for disposal at ierate 


price.—List, etc., Box 63. 
HESS MEN. Full set beautifully ca ved red 
4 and white ivory, 6 in. high on co: centri 
balls.—HAMBLIN, Windmill Lane, As »ourne 
Derby. wee : 
RIPPLED—MUST SELL. 3% fi t-class 
Violins. One for child of 8 to 10, beau’ y (1850 
one English (1800), one Italian (1800), one 
Magnificent Viola (Jacque Buquet), 175 ine 
old Dutch Cello, 1750. All with bows ar cases 
Excellent Schiedmayer Grand Piano. C 
solos, duos, piano and string trios and qu: -ettes 
Stands. Price £350 lot, lowest.—Box 960. = 
ENUINE embroidered satin Chinese ~ady’s 
Coat, S.W. Lovely gift for old lady / ns. 
Also Mandarin’s Coat, large, suitable alt ition, 
8 gens. and offers.—Box 157. : 
REY Indian Lamb Coat. Perfect cc tion 
worn twice. £130 or near offer. —Box 5 
OLLAND & HOLLAND .22 Rifle, te opie 
sight, silencer, ammunition, sling © £35, 
—Box 153. _ easels < 
ITTLE-USED SKI-BOOTS, men's »P War 
Continental made, size 8's, £6.—Box 1t 
MOPEL three-mast Sailing Ship, fully » :sed. 
Perfect order. Length 34 in., height in 
approx.—Offers: STOTEN, Dovedale, Haro! 1.4. 
Horley. E a OPO 
SPORTING GUNS, 12B (several) and SI R 
Tackle, and superior 12 and 20B. cart’: :Ses-. 
State exact requirements. Estate Agent.—Bo% 
156. 
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Havlip 


MRS. ERIC PENN 


Mrs. Eric Penn is daughter of the late Mr. Aubyn Wilson, and of Mrs. Greville Stewart-Stevens, of 

Balnakeilly, Perthshire. The Queen and Princess Elizabeth were present at her marriage, on January 29, to 

Major Eric C. W. M. Penn, Grenadier Guards, of Sternfield House, Saxmundham, Suffolk, son of the late 
Captain and Mrs. Eric F. Penn 
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THE SIZE OF THE TARGET 


r HOUGH at first sight the amount of 
[ azreemen displayed during the recent 
Second Reading debate on the Agriculture 
Bill might be taken as evidence that all was for 
the best—if not indeed in the best of all possible 
worlds—it must have been evident that those 
who were eager to sink their differences in the 
common interests were not without misgivings 
as to how long Utopia might be expected to 
last. 

The misgivings are largely the fruit of the 
past, in which so-called “‘economic’’ arguments 
have controlled our national policy, and in 
which it has been held, as Mr. Walter Elliot 
said in his recent talk to the Farmers’ Club, 
that the most economic way of getting food 
for this country has always been to buy it 
from abroad. “One man-hour of British labour 
when applied in manufacture and the products 
exchanged for Canadian or Argentine wheat, 
will produce more wheat than if it is expended 
in British agriculture.’’ This contention, drawn 
from a previous paper read to the Club by Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther, the Editor of the Economist, 
Mr. Elliot makes bold to contradict. Foreign 
food at present is not, he says, cheaper than 
home. So far as the United States and Argentina 
are concerned, it is dearer. This is true for 
wheat. We do not know how far it is true for 
animal products, but the balance in favour of 
foreign food, meat as well as wheat, is less, and 
lessening. Not only is overseas food dearer, but 
it is being bought with borrowed money. The 
U.S.A. loan and the Canadian loan are making 
it possible for us to get this overseas food 
without replacing it by those manufactured 
goods by which, the economists say, British 
labour will produce more wheat per man-hour 
than if it were expended in British agriculture. 
What then will happen when those loans are 
exhausted? And when the non-agricultural 
community (who, according to Mr. Crowther, 
will be willing to pay only a limited amount 
to secure a prosperous agriculture) are called 
upon to review the present system of subsidies ? 
These are some of the considerations which 
make agriculturists doubtful. 

Mr. Elliot quoted to the Farmers’ Club 
the statement in the Government’s White 
Paper regarding the 1946 deficit of £27 million 
a month between exports and imports, and 
the need to withdraw 560,000 more workers 
from supplying goods for the home market 
if this deficiency were to be made _ good. 
The Government’s answer to the problem 
is “‘increased production.’’ But how long that 
increased production will take to secure, and 
what the world position will be when it is 
secured, is anybody’s guess. Meanwhile, as Mr. 
Elliot points out, we are paying 112s. 9d. a 
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quarter for Argentine wheat and 87s. a quarter 
for U.S.A. wheat as against 73s. 6d. for United 
Kingdom wheat. The immeédiate position is one 
of shortages. The long-term position is one of 
a world less willing to buy our speciality 
manufactured goods, and therefore requiring 
more of them in exchange than it has done 
before. ‘‘In the circumstances,’’ says Mr. 
Elliot, ‘‘to maximise rather than minimise our 
home food production’? seems to square best 
with Adam Smith’s definition of economics as 
the art of managing the resources of a people 
and its government. Agriculturists at any rate 
must be told what the Government’s answer 
is to the problem and what the ultimate target 
they can expect to aim at. 


ST. VALENTINE 
HE valentines of vestervear 
Were painted vows and cardboard kisses, 

Secret, trivial and dear 

To hearts of \9th-century misses. 
But every year the earth prepares 

A valentine for her true lover 
What sudden rapture, unawares 

The firstling primrose to discover ! 
Or, in the winter-blackened hedge 

To see the earliest green appearing, 
A leaflet with a fretted edge— 

What token could be more endearing ? 


Bb. O.K,. 


HERE AND HERE DID ENGLAND HELP 

R. LAMONT’S noble gift for restoring 

Canterbury Cathedral has, we would say, 
touched England’s heart: not only by its 
munificence, bringing the money now received 
up to two-thirds of the amount required, but 
by the sympathetic insight it showed. In these 
bitter times, when every British ideal or effort 
is misunderstood, apparently intentionally, this 
recognition by an American friend that the 
world was benefited by the staunchness of 
Britons in 1941-42 is indeed refreshing. Re- 
habilitation of the shrine of national Christianity, 
in the county that bore the brunt of the 
onslaught, is the appropriate memorial of what 
was a signal manifestation of the national 
spirit. There is an echo of that too, in Cothele, 
the great old house made over to the nation in 
lieu of death duties by Lord Mount Edgcumbe. 
The “ Knole of the West Country”’ is virtually 
unaltered since its menfolk took their part 
against the Spanish Armada; in its hall still 


actually hang ‘“‘armoury of the _ invincible 
knights of old.” Though Edgcumbes have 
possessed Cothele these six hundred years, 


Mount Edgcumbe itself, though terribly blitzed, 
has long been their regular home. This is the 
first case of an historic house made over by its 
owners and the State, through the new Land 
Fund, to the National Trust. Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe is also loaning the very valuable 
contents. No provision, however, appears to be 
made for the cost of upkeep, which is likely to 
be heavy for a house of this type, other than 
the rents from the 1,500-acre estate. 


COMPENSATION QUESTIONS 


Ls pen general opinion that far too little time 
was allowed for the consideration of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill in the three 
weeks between its introduction and Second 
Reading is amply borne out by subsequent 
developments. The most glaring anomaly is ob- 
viously the contrast between the 1947 values to be 
used in estimating ‘‘development charges,’’ and 
the 1939 prices to be paid for land compulsorily 
acquired. This arrangement the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sought to pin, in retrospect, to 
the Uthwatt Committee, whose recommenda- 
tion with regard to 1939 values had been 
““experimentally’’ adopted for a period of five 
vears in all payments of compensation. He 
acknowledged, however, that in the matter of 
war damage he had already agreed to a prin- 
ciple of “‘escalation,’’ and had asked the War 
Damage Commission to provide him with an 
early report. The Uthwatt Committee were also 
saddled by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning with full responsibility for the state- 
ment in the Government’s White Paper relating 
to compensation, which includes the opinion, 
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inter alia, that ‘‘owners who lose developmeiit 
value as a result of the passing of the Bill are 
not on that account entitled to compensation 
If, as has been pointed out by Mr. J. D. Trust- 
ram Eve, the Minister would refer to the Uthwa 
Report, he would find that it does no more th: 
state that no claim for compensation { 
limiting the use which an owner can make 
his property lies at common law. The questi 
whether compensation should be paid is a mor 
question and not one of common law, and tle 
attempt to drag in the Uthwatt Committ e 
seems, to say the least, disingenuous. 


MOTOR TAXATION 
FT “HE Standing Joint Committee of tie 
leading motoring organisations has sv )- 
mitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
new system of car taxation based on an ann 
registration fee of £5 for all sizes and clas 
of motor vehicles (except motor-cycles a 
three-wheelers, which would pay £1) plus 
additional duty of 3d. a gallon on petrol. \ e 
hope the Chancellor will adopt it, for it \ 
place the burden where it properly belongs 
use rather than on design. In 1938, the I: 
full year, motor taxation produced £84,000,0 
The proposed system, it is estimated, wo1 
produce £82,500,000, plus additional reveni 
from the 20 per cent. of cars that are at pres« 
unused and untaxed in the first three mont 
of the year. The Exchequer would therefo: 
lose nothing, while the benefit to the manu- 
facturer who has to compete in world markets 
would be enormous. 


THE IMPATIENT GOLFER 


HE impatient motorist is too apt to think 

that “I sounded my horn”’ is in case of 
accidents a complete defence. Similarly the 
golfer, on a cold dav behind a dilatory couple, 
is moved to shout “ Fore”’ and chance it. Some- 
times indeed he plays first and shouts after- 
wards. That, according to the judge in a case 
lately heard in Ireland, was what a golfer did 
on the Malahide course. His warning was 
unfortunately vain, for his ball hit a lady 
playing in front of him, and as a consequence 
he had to pay £105 damages. The judge 
thought that the lady had not been as cautious 
as she might have been, but there would have 
been no accident if the player had waited till 
she was out of range. That is a duty which 
the golfing law puts upon him. Once upon ; 
time the rule was more barbarous and allowed 
the player to drive from the tee when those 11 
front had played their second shots. That wa 
clearly to imperil the lives of short hitters, an: 
a more merciful rule has long since prevaile: 
All but the most placid of us have at times felt 
an almost overwhelming temptation to “tickle 
them up a bit’’ when those ahead of us seem, 
as they always do, to be inordinately slo 
walkers and excessive wagglers; but it is 01 
that must be sternly resisted. We may hate t! 
people in front as much as we like, but we mu t 
not kill them. 


THE VANISHING HORSE 

HE wild weather has doubtless produc: | 

many odd adventures, but surely no e 
more singular than that of Johnnie, a Kincé - 
dineshire horse, which has lately been record: | 
in The People’s Journal. Johnnie’s master, \ 
Grant, who was driving him, found on the ro: 
a wall of foam as high as Johnnie’s should 
which the wind had piled up against a dy! 
They got through it successfully, but on t 
return journey ‘the cruel, crawling foam” h: d 
grown to a height of 17 feet and was 20 yar s 
long into the bargain; so Mr. Grant unyok d 
the horse, meaning to take him home anoth 
way by the fields. At that moment the play | 
wind blew the foam back from the dyke, a1 
Johnnie, seeing this lane of apparent safet 
set off along it. But the wind reversed i 
policy and Johnnie vanished on the instan 
engulfed in foam. Mr. Grant ran round to tl 
far side calling and calling, but there was n 
sign. However, Johnnie, like Felix the Ca 
had ‘“‘kept on walking,’’ and at the end of 
quarter of an hour he reappeared, “like som¢ 
thing from a baker’s dough,” as we are told 
but otherwise none the worse for his experiences 
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“HE Great Bitter Lake, which is situated 
é half-way down the Suez Canal, will prove 
to be a most attractive feature of the 
Bri sh Army’s new station in Egypt, for it 
pro ides perhaps the most wonderful sea- 
bat ing in the world, yachting in small boats 
anc fishing that is by no means to be despised. 
It as on this lake opposite Faid that I was 
int »duced to a most unusual, but fascinating, 
for » of fishing—the spearing of soles, which 
inv |ves wading over the wide area of shallows 
int e early morning or evening when the surface 
if e lake is not ruffled by a breeze. 


* * 
* 


THEN one’s eye is trained to the novel sport 
V it is possible sometimes to detect the 
fish as it lies on the sandy bottom, which the 
ski: of its back matches to an almost unneces- 
sar degree, and a stealthy downward thrust of 
the :pear will yield a specimen of the real, and 
not jemon, variety of sole, weighing approxi- 
ma’ lya pound. The great majority of the fish, 
how ver, escape detection while they are lying 
mot onless on the bottom, and the first thing 
me iotices is a tiny cloud of sand at one’s feet 
ook ng like a’miniature bomb burst. The sole 
an »e easily seen as he shoots away, and when 
he touches bottom again some six or seven yards 
distant even the tyro can detect his outline in 
the sand, as he has not had time to tuck his 
edges in. As a sport sole-spearing is perhaps 
not quite in the same class as dry-fly fishing on 
the Test, but on the other hand most gourmets 
vould class a prime sole of one pound just a 
grade higher than a south of England chalk- 


stream trout. 


* * 
* 


| KEMEMBER reading some years ago an 
article on the sole in which it was stated 
that Nature had originally intended that the 
fish should swim in an upright fashion in the 
same way as does a herring or a haddock, but that 
later she changed her mind about it, or the sole 
did, and that the result is the irregular setting 
of the eyes in its head. The sole in the fry stage 
is shaped like an ordinary fish, but later it 
shows an inclination to droop to one side until 
ultimately it becomes quite flat; and the left 
eye travels round the head until it is situated 
alongside the right eye on the upper surface. 


* * 
ak 


T {E Arab fisherman does not like the look of 
a sole at all (in fact he regards it as havam, 
unlawful food) but he has learnt that the 
English, on account of their natural madness, 
esteem it beyond all other fish, and he is willing 
to catch the queer-shaped monstrosity for their 
benefit—at a reasonable price, of course. The 
Arab’s explanation of the sole’s unusual shape 
is that it is actually only half a fish, as a result 
of an accident that happened some time ago. 
When Moses clove a passage through the 
Waters of the Red Sea to allow the Israelites 
to escape from the Egyptians, the sole did not 
get out of the way quickly enough, and was cut 
clean into halves. For this reason it is called in 
the Middle East samak musa—the fish of Moses. 
Pi ee 
* 

NE of the most dangerous stretches of 

highway from the motoring point of view 
of \:te has been a half-mile length of the Ring- 
wo d-Salisbury road, and I do not see what 
the County Council can do to remedy it. On 
ar cent visit I found that owing to the appal- 
lm weather conditions the river Avon had 
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CORNWALL. The granite. quadrangular 


house was rebuilt by the Edgeumbes between 1400 and 1510 incorporating parts of an older 

one inherited in 1353. The Hall, of the latter date, like most of the other apartments. has 

not been altered for at least three centuries and contains an extraordinarily rich assortment of 

treasures. The house, with 1,500 acres of picturesque country on the right bank of the Tamar. 

has been acquired by the Treasury from the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe through the National 

Land Fund and, with the loan of its contents, been transferred to the National Trust as a 
public show-place 


spread over the greater part of its valley, and, 
immediately to the north of Ibsley, the fields 
adjoining the road’s embankment were well 
flooded. 

This particular area has some very special 
attractions for wild-fowl, and when one drives 
along the road one sees on most days a flight 
of white-fronted geese, either in V-formation 
over the water or standing on a temporary 
island in the distance. In the foreground there 
are always a large pack of teal feeding confi- 
dently within a stone’s throw of the road, and 
fifty yards or so behind them, and therefore 
not so easy to identify, are usually another 
large pack, which may be only coot, or, alter- 
natively, teal again, or possibly tufted duck. 
The community of much larger birds by the 
clumps of rushes are certainly mallard, but 
there is some doubt about the ten or twelve 
duck on their right flank, for they appear to 
be slightly smaller, and look very much like 
wigeon; while the outline of the solitary bird 
on the isolated pool suggests a pintail. Then 
on the far bank there are some forty to fifty 
dark shapes, which may be brent geese, a 
species that visits the lower reaches of the Avon 
in very severe weather, of which we have had 
such a lion’s share this year. 


* * 
* 


T is all most exciting, for the study of duck 
is an attractive pastime for some of us. 
Moreover, as one will be shooting on the 
adjoining water next week one wants to know 


something about the number of birds to be 
expected, and the quantity of cartridges one 
should carry. It is fairly safe on the road when 
the cars coming from the opposite direction 
are driven by those who are not in any wav 
concerned about duck and have their eyes on 
the traffic, but I sincerely hope I shall not meet 
one driven by any of the well-known duck 
enthusiasts. 
* * 
* 

N a recent letter to COUNTRY LIFE Brigadier 

Gatehouse asked two questions about tiger 
shooting that had occurred to him after reading 
The Man-Eaters of Kumaon. One was: Why do 
not the Government of India supply modern rifles 
to the headmen of villages that are terrorised by 
man-eating tigers? and the second was: Why 
did not Jim Corbett, the author of the book, 
employ the successful method of “calling” 
a tiger more often? To these two questions 
I would add a third : Why did Jim Corbett go 
out into the jungle after a most dangerous man- 
eating tigress with only three cartridges for his 
‘500 rifle? I excuse myself for the many occa- 
sions when I have been found wanting in this 
respect, for the results of my neglect have only 
been a small bag of partridges or duck instead of 
a large one. For Jim Corbett the cartridge 
shortage very nearly meant the end of his 
career as a tiger-killer and an author, and I 
trust he will be more careful in the future, since 
I am looking forward to reading more from 
his pen. ‘ 
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UNCHANGING 


Written and Illustrated by 
JAMES THORPE 


HERE are still a few old towns whose 
streets, having escaped the devastation 
of ‘‘Progress’”’ and suburban development, 
end in pleasant vistas of hills and _ fields. 
One such is Ashburton, Devon, which stands in 
the valley of the little river Yeo, on the main 
road from Exeter to Plymouth, about equi- 
distant from both. The Yeo was originally 
the Ashburn, which accounts for the name of the 
town, and joins the Dart near Austin’s Bridge. 
It is a cheerful, friendly place with an air of 
dignified, slightly decayed aristocracy and 
obvious traces of former prosperity. 
Aysheberton, Aysshperton, Aisberton, As- 
perton and now Ashburton existed in Saxon 
times, and the portreeve, the head of the town- 
ship, is still elected annually, together with a 
bailiff, a surveyor of markets, breadweighers, 
ale-tasters and constables. Not many towns 
now have a portreeve. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor it was in the possession of Brietric, 
a noble of great wealth, who, on a foreign 
mission, had the temerity to refuse the proffered 
hand of Maltilda, daughter of Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders, and fled back to Ashburton. Later 
Matilda became the wife of William the Con- 
queror. When William distributed the lands of 
the vanquished Saxons, the affronted Matilda, 
with womanly vengeance, demanded the estate 
of Brietric, who was taken to Winchester and 
died in prison. The Manor of Ashburton she 
let to Juhel de Totenais (Totnes) who was later 
banished by William Rufus. It was then be- 
stowed upon the Bishops of Exeter, who held 
it until the reign of James I, when it reverted 
to the Crown. 
In 1310 Bishop Stapledon of Exeter, who had 
a residence in Lawrence Lane, Ashburton, ob- 
tained for the town a market on Saturdays 
and a three days’ fair on the festivals of St. 
Lawrence and St. Martin. But there was 
probably a market a hundred years before this 
royal sanction. From a very early date Ash- 
burton sent two members to the House of 
Commons and continued to do so until the 
Reform Act in 1832, which reduced the repre- 
sentation to one, which was deleted by the Act of 
1867. In the reign of Edward I (1298) William 
Titela and John Pope went to the second 
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Looking down to the Bull Ring, the Golden Lion on the left 


k:nglish Parliament at York, called to deal with 
the unrest in Scotland, whence Wallace a year 
before had led a raid into England. Two mem- 
bers were sent in 1407, but after this only one, 
until in 1640 its former privilege was restored. 
From very early days Ashburton’s principal 
industries have been concerned with tin and 
wool. As early as January, 1198, William de 
Wrotham, Keeper of the Stannaries, called a 
meeting to enquire into the methods by which 
the custom on tin, due to the King, had been 
assessed. In 1285 Edward I made Ashburton 
a stannary town along with Chagford, Plympton 
and Tavistock, for the weighing and coining of 
the metal. More than half the total raised in the 
county was dealt with in Ashburton. In the year 
1471 Devon produced 242,624 lb. of tin and 
Cornwall $51,116 Ib. Coinage consisted in 
striking off a corner or ‘‘coin’’ from the block 
to assess the quality and then stamping it with 
the arms of the Duchy of Cornwall to approve 
the quality and the payment of the dues. 
In 1605 there were seven mills on the river 
Ashburn; two at least were probably connected 
with bellows, worked by a water-wheel, for the 
smelting furnaces. The Stannary Parliaments 
were at first held in the open air at Crockern 
Tor on Dartmoor, where the commission was 
opened and the jurors sworn; after which the 
court was adjourned to one of the stannary towns. 
The woollen industry was probably intro- 
duced by the Cistercian monks who settled at 
Buckfast Abbey in 1137. Bishop Stapledon in 
the reign of Edward II encouraged it at Ash- 
burton and serge was made as far back as 
Henry VIII's reign. The principal firm was 
Fabyans, who appeared about the middle of the 
sixteenth century and made serge until 1815, 
when the last of the family died. The wool- 
combers of Buckfastleigh, Dean Prior and about 
38 villages and hamlets around worked for 
Fabyans. The clothier often also carried on the 
business of farming, malting or tanning, as 
most of his employees worked in their own homes. 
There were two fulling-mills on the Ashburn 
for freeing the wool from grease and beating 
it immersed in water. Spinning mills were 
introduced at the end of the eighteenth century. 
There are still in some of the old hop-ways or 
courts, opening from the main streets, buildings 
which were probably connected with the 
storing or manufacture of wool. Now the indus- 
try has been transferred to Buckfast. 
Ashburton also made pewter. The Dol- 
beares were engaged in the manufacture 
between 1631 and 1735 and possibly later. 
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ASHBURTON 





IN A PLEASANT VISTA OF HILLS AND FIELDS. 


Benjamin Parham succeeded them about 1770) 
and Walter Taynton was working here about the 
same time. Dolbeares’s workshop still stands 
behind the house west of the Wesleyan chapel. 

The town consists of a long street, part of 
the Exeter-Plymouth road, divided at the Bull 
Ring into West Street and East Street, and 





























WINDOWS OF THE GOLDEN LION 


with North Street diverging from the sa 
centre. All three are lined with old houses | 
diversified design, some Elizabethan, some wit! 
Georgian fronts and a variety of cornices. 
There are several lanes and narrow courts 
leading off from these. At the other point 0! 
the compass a short road leads down to th« 
station. A market house with a wooden frame 
work formerly stood at the south end of 
North Street, near the Bull Ring, but this has 
been replaced by a more commodious but less 
interesting building, apparently of the Victorian 
period. A large part of the town was destroyed 
by fire in 1785 and some streets were widened, 
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although they are still narrow for 
modern traffic. 

The parish church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is in West Street, near 
the centre of the town, and its stern 
but beautiful tower, 92 feet high, is 
one of the finest in the county. The 
first building is said to date from 
the year 1137 and to have been con- 
structed by Ethelward, son of 
William de Pomeroy, the refounder 
of the Abbey of Buckfast. The north 
aisle was built in 1315 by order of 
Bi hop Stapledon, the south be- 
tween 1420 and 1455. The ancient 
scr-en, erected in 1525, and the ori- 
gi al font have disappeared. The 
co temporary pulpit and _ lectern 
w. e removed, in an orgy of recon- 
st. iction in 1777, to Bigbury, where 
th vy are still in use. Hugh Oldham, 
w >) was Bishop of Exeter between 
1; 4and 1519, presented the lectern, 
or which he had carved an owl, 
w ch figured in his coat of arms, 
in ead of the usual eagle. The 
eg 1d folk of Bigbury, pained by 
tl ignorance of Ashburton, had the 
h 4 cut off and replaced by one of 
tl moreconventional bird. Thus the 
le ernis probably unique in bearing 
ar owgle.’”’ The earliest churchwardens’accounts 
st in existence, written in Latin on vellum, 
W commenced in 1470 and extend over 100 
yc °s. The parish chest, which stands on the 
fl of the tower, dates from 1483, two car- 
pe ters, John Soper and John Clyffe, sharing 
tw shillings and fourpence for its construction. 
Si» vears later £1 3s. 1014d. was spent in bind- 
int \t with iron and five shillings and ninepence 
fo. ocks and keys. There is a very full descrip- 
tio’ of the history, architecture, inscriptions 
an heraldry of the church in Charles Worthy’s 
As purton and its Neighbourhood (1875). 

rhe chapel of St. Lawrence, of which only 
the tower remains, was built by Bishop Staple- 
don of Exeter near his manor house and _ be- 
stowed by him on the Guild or Fraternity of St. 
Lawrence, consisting of the Portreeve and 
burgesses. They were to provide a priest to 
pray for the health of the bishop, and, when he 
should have departed this life, for his soul, 
and for those of his predecessors and successors. 
He was also ‘‘to keep a Free Scole for Children 
and to have for his wages four pounds thirteen 
shillings yerelye.”” Thomas Cromwell and 
Henry VIII suppressed the chantry in 1535 
and took possession of its revenues and Staple- 
don’s charter. For some years the school was 
maintained by voluntary contributions and in 
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four vears at Exeter College, 
preferably for boys of the school 
John Dunning (1731-1783), the 
eminent advocate, who in 1782 
was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Ashburton, was another old boy 
of the school. He was a member of 
Dr. Johnson’s Club, and was enor- 
mously wealthy, in his later years 
earning £10,000 a vear. In 1769 
he bought the manors of Spitchwick 
and Widecombe, near Ashburton 
and in 1780 married Elizabeth 
Baring, a sister of the founders of 
the firm of Baring Brothers. 
During the Napoleonic wars 
many French prisoners were kept 
in the town on parole. A very 
generous milestone beyond North 
Street, near the entrance to Druid 
House, marks the limit of their 
freedom. In the Bull Ring bears 
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AN OLD DOORWAY IN NORTH STREET 


1594 Hugh Pomeroy, John Blundell, George 
Knoll and John Rewell, who had purchased 
the building from the King, transferred it by 
deed to John Caunter and the people of Ash- 
burton. The conditions were that it should be 
kept in good repair and used for no other pur- 
pose than a school. Stapledon was, indeed, a 
very active and generous benefactor to Ash- 
burton, and his zeal for education also induced 
him to found and endow Hart’s Hall and 
Stapledon’s Inn, afterwards combined into 
Exeter College at Oxford. 

In recent years the education authorities, 
for reasons best known to themselves, closed 
the school, which for 600 years had done 
excellent and necessary service. It had received 
many endowments and benefactions and was 
in this respect superior to most other schools 
in the county. John Ireland (1761-1842) Dean 
of Westminster, a former pupil, gave a house in 
East Street, which is still called Ireland’s 
House, as a residence for the Master and left an 
endowment for its repair. He also provided 
£10,000 to establish a professorship at Oxford 
and in 1825 founded the Ireland Classical 
Scholarship. 

William Gifford (1756-1826), the first editor of 
The Quarterly Review, another pupil, left £2,000 
to found two studentships of £30 a vear for 


and bulls were baited with dogs. 
Until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the iron ring and 
staple remained to which the tor- 
tured animals were fastened. The 
Golden Lion at the top of the town 
has a fine Georgian front smothered 
with creeper, a covered entrance, 
graced by a noble lion’ con- 
trolling the world, and an extremely pleasant 
arched window. 


Tucker’s Yard, off West Street, is now 
devoted to the dissemination of seeds 
but was probably at some time con- 


nected with the woollen industry. The green- 
shuttered house in West Street opposite the 
church, to which it belongs, is one of the most 
beautiful in the town. The old building in- 
North Street, near the Bull Ring, now an iron- 
monger’s shop, was formerly the Mermaid Inn 
with a fine old doorway. In 1646 it was General 
Thomas Fairfax’s headquarters and this is 
probably the origin of the local belief that 
‘Oliver Cromwell stayed there.” 

Ashburton is a pleasant, quiet, homely 
little place, whose friendly inhabitants have 
nobly resisted so far the ambition of the frog 
in the fable, which has increased the area but 
reduced the interest of some of its more pro- 
gressive neighbours. There are quiet corners 
which are reminiscent of some of the old small 


French towns. Kingsbridge Lane might 
conceivably have been transplanted from 
Rouen. One fervent admirer, at _ least, 


sincerely hopes that Ashburton will continue 
to remain proud of its history, tradition 


and character and long resist the baleful effects 
of “Progress.” 





TUCKER’S YARD AND (right) OLD HOUSES IN WEST STREET 
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GROUND-NUTS IN TANGANYIKA 


By A. E. HAARER 


HE demand for oils and fats is responsible 

for the Government’s decision to finance 

a scheme whereby a vastly increased 
production of ground-nuts will be possible in 
Tanganyika Territory. The plan embraces the 
cultivation of 2,400,000 acres of uninhabited 
land in the next five years; in other words, 
approximately 4,000 square miles of land. The 
area is to be split up into eighty units of 30,000 
acres each. The whole project, which is esti- 
mated to cost £25,500,000, provides also for the 
creation of seventeen units in Northern Rhodesia 
and ten in Kenya. 

Ground-nuts require a friable soil. At first 
glance the plant looks something like a robust 
clover. It is surface rooting and a member of the 
same family. The flowers are yellowish, and 
after fertilisation the flower stalks rapidly grow 
longer and twist downwards, pushing the 
swelling pods into the soil where the “monkey- 
nuts’’ of commerce reach maturity. 

There are two main types of ground-nut; 
the older, creeping variety, much beloved by the 
native inhabitants, and the Spanish, bunching 
varieties with a more erect growth, which flower 
in the lower leaf axils so that the nuts are formed 
bunched together in the soil. These “bunch” 
varieties vield best when the soil is ridged up to 
cover the nuts, rather like a field of potatoes. 
Presumably it is this tvpe that will be cultivated 
with the aid of mechanical implements to clear 
and prepare the ground and to ridge and harvest 
the ¢ rop. 

One visualises factories springing into being 
to utilise the ground-nut hulls for the manu- 
facture of imitation cork products, or for 
materials such as beaver-board, to name two 
of the possibilities. 

Given a friable soil the plant grows best 
in an area where the seasons are well defined, 
for it requires a rainfall that begins and ends 
with almost clock-work regularity. If the seed 
lies long in dry soil without sprouting into 
erowth, its inherent sweetness and food value 
attract a host of rodent and bird pests. Rats 
and mice play havoc with a sowing, as do 
many birds, including the crested crane, which 
is a protected bird that strays southwards from 
Uganda. Again, the rains must cease when the 
crop is ready to harvest or the new crop of nuts 
will begin to sprout in the soil. 

In West Africa where ground- 
nuts have been produced for many vears, the 
bags of hulled nuts are stacked in the open in 
huge pyramids, with the knowledge that no 
rain will fall while they await transport, and 
in the Lake Province of Tanganyika Territory, 
where the annual production has been in the 
region of 20,000 tons, the railway stations 
are sometimes hidden by the stacks of bagged 
nuts awaiting railway wagons. 


crops of 


Already it has been 
stated that the export 
of ground-nuts from 
Tanganyika will be 
more than double the 
present total exports of 
all products from the 
country, and vastly in- 
creased rolling stock 
will be required by the 
Tanganyika Railways 
to cope with the crop 
from the proposed new 
areas. Unfortunately, 
the coastal ports of the 
Territory have no deep- 
water berths where 
ships can tie alongside, 


as is possible in the 
port of Wilindini in 
Kxenya Colony. Mer- 


chandise is loaded and unloaded by barge, and 
presumably new quays for the berthing of ships 
will be provided. 

Although the crop will be grown in areas 
where the seasons are well defined, the nuts 
will have to be transported through country 
where the rainfall is heavier and more uncer- 
tain, and here it will be necessary to provide 
efficient cover and warehouses. 

There are vast areas in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory which are ideal for the cultivation of 
ground-nuts. The soil is suitable, and the annual 
rainfall of about fifteen inches falls within a 
space of about three months. For months on 
end it is certain that the weather will be dry, 
and these areas are chiefly uninhabited because 
they are waterless or are infested with tsetse 
flies which, in certain regions, are infected with 
the sleeping-sickness germ. 

One must visualise gently undulating 
plains with widespread flats of open grass land 
where the grasses are knee-deep but shrivelled 
and brown during the dry season. The grass 
land is surrounded by thickets of bush in which 
the tsetse flies breed in the shade. The bush 
is formed chiefly of various acacias, combretums, 
or capparidales which are leafless and grey for 
long periods of the year, their trunks twisted 
and gnarled, and their branches covered with 
thorns. The Tsetse Research Department tried 
hard to clear large areas of this bush and thus 
link up the open spaces, hoping that the tsetse 
would disappear and the country become avail- 
able for native grazing land. Indeed, the tsetse 
fly was controlled for a time. Unfortunately, 
the Department could afford neither the cost 
of stumping nor that of repeated clearing, and 
as the nearest (but distant) natives could not 
be encouraged to keep the bush in check, 
regrowth took place after about three vears, and 





FLAT-TOPPED ACACIA TREES IN THE TSETSE FLY COUNTRY 


“AT FIRST GLANCE THE 
SOMETHING LIKE A ROBUST CLOVER” 





GROUND-NUT PLANT LOO >S 


the tsetse made an unwelcome reappearai 
However, mechanical implements will 


used on a grand scale for the projected grou: d- 
nut scheme, and since the bush will be uproot d 
and completely cleared and the soil prope: iy 


cultivated, it is reasonable to hope that t 
tsetse fly will soon disappear for good. 

After clearing the bush, attention will hay 
to be given to the prevention of soil erosion, 
and woe betide the authorities if they neglect 
this precaution. Although the annual rainfall 
is comparatively light, the fact that it takes 
place within the space of about three months 
means that there is considerable run-off to 
cause sheet erosion. Furthermore, the south- 
easterly trade winds blow strongly during the 
drv season when the soil is like dust, and with big 
areas denuded of vegetation, wind erosion will 
be a serious menace. It is extraordinary how 
“dust devils’’ are produced over widespread 
areas of denuded land in these hot areas. 
Whirling columns of dust reach high into the 
sky, and gyrate with the noise of giant humming- 
tops as they travel their erratic courses with 
devastating effect. The planting of wind breaks 
will surely be imperative. 

Labour will be, perhaps, a minor problem. 
On account of the use of mechanical imple- 
ments, the requirement will be for skilled 
mechanics, drivers, clerks, storekeepers and 
the like, and natives of Africa can be trained 
to supply these wants. The native races have 
been longing for the opportunity to obtain 
more lucrative jobs, and to get away from t! 
“women’s work”’ of cultivating by hand th 
own exportable crops. 

It is said that a labour force of about 3) 
will be required for each of the 80 units of 30,01 
acres. With a highly mechanised scheme 
may be possible to carry out the cultivati 
and harvesting of ground-nuts alone, with « 
man per hundred acres. It would appc 
however, that the enormous increase in 
handling of the produce along the railways a 
at the ports has not been taken into accou 

Water supplies will be a problem. Th 
are, however, many suitable areas for grow 
ground-nuts not too far distant from rivers a 
permanent water and, for a vast project of t! 
kind, supplies by pipe-line from dammed riv 
or large pumping stations should not be t 
difficult to arrange. The unit areas will probal 
be chosen with this in mind, and no doubt tl 
will be within reach of the bigger tribal ar 
from where labour can be drawn. Subsidii 
water supplies will be obtainable by bori 
or by the construction of earth dams. 

It is fascinating to construct an earth da 
in dry country. A site is chosen below a grass 
slope where water can be confined by an ear! 
bank. The soil must be of clay, and first th 
grass is ploughed and cleared from the surfac 
where the actual dam and its confining ban! 
are to be made. The grass must be left intac 
above the dam, so that the rainwater filter 
through it into the dam. Next the soil beneat! 
the bank must be softened so that the earth- 
work knits into the subsoil at ground level, anc 
the bank is then constructed of clay take! 
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from the dam itself. The dam is 
deepened by ploughing whenever 
the soil is soft enough, and the clay 
dragged out by scoops to be de- 
posited on the earth bank. 
It does not take long to con- 
struct such a dam an acre or two 
in extent and yielding water twenty- 
five feet deep. Native oxen can be 
trained within eighteen days to 
plough and drag the scoops, and 
they tend to tread down the soil on 
the earth bank. Spillways are con- 
structed in the firm ground on either 
side of the confining bank, and after 
ihe initial construction has been 
completed, the work of consoli- 
ition begins in successive seasons. 
Jhen the dam begins to dry, and 
ie water recedes, the plough is 
ought into use again in the soft 
il to carry on with the deepening 
ocess. Grasses and trees are planted on the 
rth bank to keep the soil in place and to 
eate shelter from sun and wind. Within a 
ar these open stretches of water become 
ses in the desert, visited by geese and duck 
many kinds and sand-grouse by the score; 
hile a species of tilapia, a fish resembling a 
rch, can be introduced to the water and, 
ice these fish breed rapidly, they provide a 
eful supply of food. 
Because the ground-nut plant is a member 
the pea and bean family, it grows in partner- 
ip with a nitrogen-fixing bacterium which 
ilises the free nitrogen of the air, and this 
rogen is incorporated in the plant’s tissues. 
e haulms of the plant form valuable fodder 
fr stock, but if they are removed from the 

uund and used for such a purpose, the soil 
wl lose fertility. If the haulms are ploughed 
in. however, the resulting supply of humus, 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN EARTH DAM TO CONSERVE 
WATER 


together with the fractional supply of new 
nitrogen, will go a long way to balance the 
drain on the soil caused by the harvesting of 
the nuts. 

Since ground-nuts grow healthily when the 
bacterium partner is in plentiful supply in the 
soil, the second and third crops are often better 
than the first, and the soil becomes more fertile 
when it is wisely and properly worked. There 
comes a time, however, when any further 
cultivation of ground-nuts on the same land 
becomes hazardous without a resting period. 
Diseases and pests flourish when their host- 
plants are present in vast, homogeneous areas. 
Wide spacing or dry conditions may bring 
about a plague of sucking aphides which, in 
turn, are responsible for introducing the virus 
organism that causes the dreaded _ rosette 
disease that spreads through a ground-nut 
field like wild-fire. Close planting and weedy 
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fields may reduce the yield of nuts, 
but at the same time will create a 
humidity that brings disease to the 
aphides and so reduces the inci- 
dence of rosette disease. 

Other crops will have to be 
grown in rotation if the soil is to 
be kept in good heart and the inci- 
dence of diseases and pests reduced 
In one unit of 30,000 acres, only 
10,000 acres could be wisely allo- 
cated to ground-nuts in any one 
vear. 

A close watch will have to be 
kept for the parasitic plant pests. 
In the ground-nut growing area of 
the Lake Province, widespread areas 
are filthy with a species of oro- 
banche, which grows on the roots 
of the ground-nut plants sapping 
their strength to such an extent 
that the yield is considerably re- 
duced. The orobanche seeds prolifically, and 
when once the minute seeds are mixed with 
the soil they lie viable for many years, ready 
to germinate and grow immediately they come 
in contact with a ground-nut root. Such 
contaminated soil cannot be profitably used 
until the seed in the soil is dead, and the 
parasite must, at all costs, be prevented from 
establishing itself, both by preventing it flower- 
ing and by a proper rotation of crops. 

The proposal to cultivate large areas of 
ground-nuts in East Africa is not confined to 
clearing the land and the planting with ground- 
nuts alone. It is a brave project, beset with 
many dangers. It will bring inestimable 
benefits to the countries concerned, but it 
will need all the science and experience at the 
command of those in control to achieve a 
steady export of the desired quantity of the 
oil-producing nuts. 


FAREWELL TO MY FLOCK 


HEN you look back at anything it 

always assumes its rosiest appearance, 

all the successes leap to your mind and 
a smile lights up your face when you think of 
those amusing occasions which were probably 
most exasperating at the time; all the drudgery 
and dull, day-to-day happenings slip quietly 
away. So it is now with my flock which I have 
sold; the decision to sell was a hard one to take, 
as everything inside me said, “keep them,” 
while my reason said, “sell.” 

Now all the sheep have gone; but the 
hurdles still stand where they formed the last 
pen set up for the lambs on the clover ley; others 
block gaps in the hedges through which the 
ewes once delighted to creep; perhaps the most 
reproachful of all are those that formed the pens 
into which the sheep were driven for loading into 
the lorries that took them to market. Every 
time I go down the road I cannot help seeing 
these pens; they look so forlorn standing there 
all to no purpose when once they held so much 
life. I really must collect the hurdles and put 
them away. 

My ewes were Border-Leicester-Cheviots— 
grand active animals with white faces and 
large Roman noses. Originally most of them 
came from Scotland as ewe lambs, but some 
came from my neighbour who was giving up 
sheep. I bought the latter about eight years 
ago, and I still had a few of these “‘ old faithfuls,’’ 
one of which had only one eye, when I sold them 
all the other day. 

When I say “grand active animals’”’ the 
rose-coloured spectacles have begun to work; 
the shepherd and I have called their activeness 
by every bad word that we knew. Some would 
have made excellent hunters; hurdles meant 
nothing to them, and they would pop in and 
out of pens just as they pleased, even when 
heavy in lamb. Others made a speciality of 
creeping everywhere. And worst of all were 

10se which combined both activities. The only 
ay that we could keep them in was was by 
coupling the worst jumpers together, two by 
wo; there was no remedy against the creepers, 
xcept by trying to anticipate their every move. 
A feeling of pride came over me in the 


By JOHN DIMSDALE 


cattle market when (I am glad to say that the 
auctioneer’s hammer had already fallen) one of 
the ewes began to show off by leaping a very 
large iron hurdle which divided her from some 
of her old cronies. She was immediately caught 
and put back in her proper place, only to repeat 
the performance—neatly changing feet on top 
as she went—and was followed by several friends. 

A week or so later I saw the dealer who 
bought most of the flock and he told me with 
rather a sidelong glance that the ewes were 
“a good active type,’’ which made me wonder 
what they had been up to. After further 
remarks about farming in general we came back 
to the subject of these sheep; eventually it 
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NIGHT SONG IN WINTER 
IDWINTER cold, midwinter white— 
The wind is booming all the night; 

The frosty stars look down and see 

A leaf that lingers on a tree, 

And in a foam of cloud the moon 

Sails through her pallid afternoon, 

And all the dreaming night I wait 

Fretful because the dawn is late: 


And presently the leaf is toss’d 
High on the ocean wind—and lost ! 


THomMAS J. Woop. 
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transpired that one ewe in particular had added 
five-barred gates to her accomplishments. The 
dealer found her almost impossible to keep in 
anywhere and not only that, she was beginning 
to step up the ambitions of the others. I fear 
that her agility will bring a sudden and untimely 
end upon her, since a jumper among sheep is not 
popular. 

Sheep have a most annoying proclivity for 
dying quite suddenly and for no apparent 
reason; or for finding ingenious forms of 
suicide. When the ewes are heavy in lamb and 
have their full fleece, they like to find a small 


depression in the ground into which they can 
roll over on to their backs. Once in this position 
they are quite incapable of getting right-side-up 
again, and unless you arrive soon after this 
attempt at suicide has taken place they die all 
too quickly. But my neighbour’s sheep, which 
run on a disused aerodrome, have discovered 
several peculiar methods of ending their dull 
lives. Three drowned themselves in a large 
underground petrol tank—their mode of entry 
is still a mystery; another managed to dislodge 
a bomb from one of the dumps and then get 
underneath it as it fell; four more can produce 
a problem to baffle even Sherlock Holmes—they 
were found dead in a locked shed. 

All the worries of lambing time, the still- 
born lambs, ewes with no milk, those with 
triplets, difficult lambings, snow and rain, early 
and late hours—these are all nearly forgotten; 
all that remains is the picture of those woolly 
lambs playing in the meadow on sunny days. 
Dimming fast is the memory that every year 
your best and most forward lambs die for no 
apparent reason; to come in the morning and 
find one lying dead is disheartening in the 
extreme. But the very good taste of your own 
home-grown lamb is one memory that does not 
fade; there is nothing to compare with it in the 
entire sheep world. 

Times change and now the shepherd drives 
a tractor. He was only eighteen when he took 
on my sheep and they were his first; he is just 
twenty-six now. I think that this new machine 
age is beginning to bewitch him; no more 
work on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, no 
more feet to be dressed, and no more maggots 
or fly in the sheep, all these factors may help to 
make the change over pleasanter. But these 
are not the only reasons. There is something verv 
fascinating in tractor work—the continuous 
rolling over of the furrows when ploughing, the 
steady falling of the corn at harvest and many 
other such operations give one a feeling of 
satisfaction. Although he may apparently be no 
longer dealing quite so closely with “‘life,’’ he is 
after all sowing and reaping “‘the staff of life.” 

But still, I think that he and I regret 
the passing of our flock, whatever we may Say. 

















"Tite almost perfect evolution displayed in 
the long range—lasting over twocenturices 

of English clock dials is due to the strong 
traditional character of the design. Each 
zeneration of clock-makers and clock dial-makers 
made a contribution to dial design and at no 
stage was the evolution upset by a sudden 
change caused by the invention of a single mind. 

The clock dial was of a functional design, 
the circular band or hour circle (circular because 
the hands followed a circular track) was engraved 
with the numerals of the hours and, on its inner 
edge, between each hour, were shown four divi- 
sions which represented the hour’s four quarters. 
If the clock registered minutes, then there was 
a band on the outer edge of the circle which 
was divided into sixty divisions representing the 
minutes in the hour. 

The hour hand was the shorter because it 
pointed to the hours and quarters marked on 
the inner edge of the circle; the minute hand 
the longer because it extended to the 
minute divisions on the outer edge. 

This design of dial which showed the hours, 
the quarters and the minutes took a long time 
to evolve; the first dials were engraved with 


was 





(Left to Right) 4.-RICHLY ENGRAVED DIAL (10 ins.) OF PROVINCIAL WEIGHT CLOCK BY RICHARD GREENHILL, ASHFORD 
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(Left) 1—SPRING TABLE CLOCK BY 
HANS KIENING OF FUSSEN 
The outer ring of the dial shows the four 
quarters of the hour ; the middle ring the hours ; 
the inner ring the rising and setting of the sun. 
German, late sixteenth century. Collection C. A. 
Ilbert 


(Right) 2.—BRASS LANTERN CLOCK BY 
EDWARD EAST 

Finely engraved dial and case. Circa mid- 

seventeenth century. Collection Francis Mallett 





3.—DIAL (8) ins. x 72 ins.) OF EARLY 
SPRING CLOCK BY EDWARD EAST 
Matted centre and spandrels. Circa 1660 
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the hours only and then, between the hours 
came a dot or a fleur-de-lys or some other motif 
to indicate the half-hour and then, later, came 
the division of the hour into the four quarters. 
Later still came the minute divisions. At first 
clock-makers thought that both an hour and 
a minute hand registering on one dial would be 
too difficult to read and therefore, when clocks 
were made to show minutes, they had a separate 
dial for this purpose. This separate minute dial 
occurred in German 16th-century clocks; for, in 
England, the minute hand was practically 
unknown until after the introduction of the 
pendulum in 1658. Some 16th-century clocks 
indicated the four quarters of the hour by 
a separate concentric hand. 

On such a clock the dial is marked with the 
quarters, usually on a separate band from that 
of the hours (Fig. 1). It was a principle of 
clock-dial design that nothing was marked on 
the dial that the hand or hands did not indicate. 

The dial of the weight clock was large: 
than the spring clock because, being hung on 
the wall, it was farther away and therefore less 
easy to see. The Continental spring clock of 
the sixteenth century had a small dial designed 








Late seventeenth century. Collection Sir John Prestige. 5.—ENGRAVED DIAL (10} ins.) OF 30-HOUR CLOCK BY DAN. QUARE 


Charles II. 6.—DIAL (10 ins.), 


WITH MATTED CENTRE AND ENGRAVED SPANDRELS, OF 30-HOUR CLOCK BY JOSEPI 


KNIBB, OXFORD. Temp. Charles II. Collection Sir John Prestige 
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( °ft to Right) 7—DIAL (10 ins.) WITH ENGRAVED CENTRE OF 30-HOUR CLOCK BY THOS. TOMPION. Temp. Charles II. 8.—DIAL 


( ‘ ins.) OF 8-DAY CLOCK BY THOS. TOMPION. Temp. Charles Il—a beautiful example. 
THOS. TOMPION. Unusual design with elaborate calendar. Temp. Charles II. 


ii proportion to its case. In the seventeenth 
c \tury the tendency was for dials of both 
y ight and spring clocks to grow larger. The 
c ck-makers then realised that there was no 
n essity for the size of the dial to be consistent 
wh the size of the movement. The English 
lc tern clock of the first decades of the seven- 
t: nth century had its dial contained within the 
t. « front posts of the frame. Before the middle 
c: the century the dial had grown in size so 
t!..t it overlapped the posts (Fig. 2). 

In the reign of Charles II a number of 
e. ents happened which had far-reaching effects 
ov the design of English clock dials. The most 
in. ortant of the changes was brought about by 
the pendulum regulator making the clock to all 
inients and purposes a reliable timekeeper. 
Tis caused its production in England to increase 
considerably which, in turn, brought about 
alterations both to the dial and to the case. 
The tendency from now on was for dials to 
become standardised in design and size, and espe- 
cially did this standardisation apply to the size 
of the dial of the weight-driven long-case clock. 
Cases were now made of wood; and brass was con- 
fined to the 30-hour mural lantern clock which 
found a considerable sale among those people who 
could not afford a pendulum eight-day clock. 

The first dials fitted to both weight- and 
spring-driven pendulum clocks had a narrow 
silvered hour circle with the centre of the dial 
within the ring matted and fire-gilt (Fig. 3). 
This matted treatment was an innovation; for, 
up to this time, dials of both Continental and 
English clocks were always ornamented in 
the centre with engraving (Fig. 2). The 
reason for matting was to give a dull surface 
which would not reflect and would show up 
in contrast the blued steel hands against the 
gold, thus helping the legibility of the dial. 
Matting appears to have been an English 
treatment, for the Dutch, from whom English 
clock-makers of Charles II’s time obtained 
much of their inspiration, covered the dial 
plate with dark-coloured velvet to give to it 
a non-reflecting quality, the hands being gilt 
to show up in contrast. 

Sometimes, in early clocks, the matting 
spread to the spandrels (Figs. 3 and 9), but it 
was more usual toornament the spandrel spac- 
es with cast brass and chased mounts. The first 
spandrel mounts were of the design of a 
winged Cupid’s head; a motif which was much 
in favour on the Continent at this period. 

Apart from this new design of matted dial, 
there was also the engraved dial, which was 
ornamented, both centre and spandrels, witha 
Cesign of tulips and other flowers, a type of 
o©mament then much in fashion in the Low 
Countries. This engraved dial, which was fol- 
| wing the earlier tradition, was used by pro- 

incial clock-makers (Fig. 4), and it was like- 
ise used by London clock-makers but usually 
ir the decoration of the dials of cheap 30-hour 
locks (Fig. 5). This method of use suggests 
hat in the late seventeenth century engraving 


. 


was cheaper and easier to do than matting 
which, being executed by a punch, required 
considerable skill to obtain a fine-textured and 
even surface. 

In this transitional period some clocks also 
had engraved spandrels and matted centres 
(Fig. 6) while others had engraved centres and 
applied spandrel ornaments (Fig. 7). In fact, 
so varied were the clock dials of the Charles II 
school that the main trend of design becomes 
at times obscured. But, towards the end of the 
reign, dial design, as far as the London makers 
were concerned, became settled on approved 
lines; the several foreign influences present at 
the time of the Restoration having now become 
fused with the English idiom. This resulted in 
an English clock dial of perfect proportions and 
design and especially did this apply to the dial 
of the long-case clock. The perfect clock dial, 
in the writer’s opinion, has a slender silver hour 
circle (the numeral IIII is almost square) ; 
a plain matted centre (sometimes with an 
engraved Tudor rose); spandrels ornamented 
with winged Cupids with delicately modelled 
faces; the dial plate and ornaments of a rich fire- 
gilt gold, which shows up in contrast the silver- 
and-black hour circle—the black being the wax 
filling in the engraved Roman numerals. (Fig. 8). 

The silvered treatment of the hour circle 
necessitated its being separate from the dial 
plate. Originally, when the circle was small, the 
clock-makers could afford to make it of silver 
but, when it grew larger, they made it of brass 
and silvered it. The applied seconds circle 


which first appeared on the dials of weight- 
driven long-case clocks when they were regu- 





10.—DIAL (8} ins.) WITH POLISHED FIRE-GILT 
PLATE OF 8-DAY CLOCK BY A. FROMANTEEL 


Circa 1665. Collection late Geoffrey Hart 
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9.—DIAL (10 ins.) OF 8-DAY CLOCK BY 
Collection C. A. Ilbert 


lated by the long seconds pendulum also varied 
in size. From the point of view of design, it 
was at its best when it was narrow and of the 
largest radius, reaching from the hour circle to 
the dial centre. Although it was easy to arrange 
the clockwork so as to have this large seconds 
circle, the clock-makers usually made it smaller 
showing that its large size was not so much 
a matter of taste but the result of chance. The 
seconds circle became a common feature of 
eight-day and month long-case clocks but, with 
the vear clock, because of the friction of the long 
train of wheels, it was usually omitted. When 
the dial had the seconds circle the calendar slot 
showing the day of the month was removed 
from the upper part of the dial centre to the 
lower part, just above the numeral VI. 

The dials of the first pendulum clocks were 
from eight to under nine inches square. This 
small dial was due to these early clocks being 
regulated by a short bob pendulum. When the 
long pendulum, which beats seconds, came in 
(civca 1670), the dial was made 10 inches square 
so that it would be more in proportion to the 
wider trunk of the case in which the long pendu- 
lum now swung. By the end of the century, 
the dial of the long-case eight-day clock had 
grown from 10 inches to 11 inches and then to 
12 inches, which measurement became the fixed 
standard size for the dials of long-case clocks 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

It is noteworthy that these dimensions 
10, 11 and 12 inches—became each standard 
within certain years for all long-case eight-day 
and month clocks, and that very seldom will 
a dial of these clocks be found of odd dimen- 
sions. In the earlier dial, the minute divisions 
and their numerals appear in one band on the 
outer edge of the hour circle (Fig. 10), but when 
the dial began to increase in size, then there 
were two bands, one for the minutes and the 
other for the numerals. Sometimes each min- 
ute was numbered separately (see Fig. 9). Be- 
cause the very unusual dial of the Tompion 
clock (Fig. 9) has no seconds circle (the calen- 
dar work left no room for it), each minute has 
four divisions of 15 seconds each, and also 
each quarter-hour mark has three divisions 
of five minutes each. 

The dial of a clock indicates, to a great 
degree, the clock’s quality; therefore, in judg- 
ing aclock, recognition between a good and a 
bad dial is important. Also the approximate 
date of a clock can be ascertained from the 
place the dial occupies in the evolution of dial 
design—the dimensions of the dial, the width 
of the hour circle, the size of the minute 
numerals, the design of the spandrel 
ornaments and the hands, are all, when 
considered together, evidence of date. 

In a further article, the specialist craft 
of the dial-maker and 18th-century clock 
dials will be described. 

(To be concluded) 

(Photographs of clock dials Figs. 3, 5, 7, 

8, and 10 kindly lent by Mr. Walter Iden.) 
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HINTON AMPNER HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE -—IT 


THE HOME OF 
MR. RALPH DUTTON 


A Victorian country house reduced in size and 
remodelled to Georgian character in 1937-8. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


T was recounted last week how the ancient 
I house that had belonged to the almoners 
of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, and later to 
Stewkeleys and Stawells, became so infested 
with ghosts, that it was replaced in about 
1780 by a small Georgian house. This was 
much enlarged in mid-Victorian times in a 
Tudor guise, with gables and mullioned win- 
dows, and, just before the war, was trans- 
figured into a more compact country house of 
Georgian character. 

The process has been described shortly 
as regards the exterior, and can now be 
followed in closer detail, by those who wish 
to, by comparing the plans (Figs. 9, 10). The 
general treatment of the exterior was to cut 
off the sharp ridge of the roof, convert the 
gables to hips, and replace the mullioned 
with sash windows, altering the position of 
these where necessary for symmetry. In 
Fig. 1, a view of the north front, a Gothic 
porch rising to the roof has been cut down 
and given a classical doorway, an office wing 
that projected beyond been removed, and 
the previously assymetrical facade been 
balanced by repeating to the right of the 
front door the projection (remodelled) seen 
behind the tree. A similar addition was made 
with the same effect on the south front, 
where the present dining-room with its bow 
window takes the place of a number of small 
rooms and the right-hand bow of the old plan. 
lhe adjacent re-entrant has been filled in 
with service rooms. 

The extension of the entrance front 
enabled a cloak-room, back staircase, and 
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1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


smaller pantry to be grouped there, with the 
kitchen and scullery beyond. These, with the 
servants’ hall, previously occupied the 
demolished west wing and were unnecessarily 
large. The servants’ hall has been moved to 
where the old kitchen was. In the main 
block, the dining-room is thus almost entirely 
new. The old dining-room, shorn of its bow 
and reduced, has become the study; and the 
old library been extended at its west end 
to form the present library, illustrated last 
week. The double drawing-room at the east 
end is unaltered except for new windows. 
It was originally intended to reduce the 
house more drastically, including demolition 




















2.—THE DINING-ROOM BOW WINDOW 


of the drawing-room. But it was found that 
the cost of producing an architecturally satis- 
factory result by that means outweighed the 
advantages gained. It proved more economi- 
cal to retain and adapt the bulk of the 
existing structure, of the conversion of which 
the architects, Lord Gerald Wellesey and 
Mr. Trenwith Wells, can be said to have made 
a notably workmanlike job. Materials from 
demolished Georgian buildings were used in 
recasting the main rooms, as mentioned in 
the previous article. Adam mantelpieces, 
besides the doors and window linings, came 
from the Adelphi. 

The biggest undertaking was the new 
dining-room (Fig. 3). This is 
lit by one of the bow win- 
dows on the south front, and 
now has an Adam ceiling 
rescued from Lord _ Rosc- 
bery’s house, 38, Berkeley 
Square, demolished in 193s. 
On the ground floor the sash 
windows come down to floor 
level, making the most 
the view over the rolling ar | 
pleasantly wooded landsca 
southwards, as can be gaug 
from the picture of t. 
dining-room bow (Fig. 
Facing it is an arched rec 
containing the sideboard 
the Egyptian taste illustr 
ted December 6, 1946, abo 
which is a mirror forme 
at the Bath Assemb 
Rooms. Over the chimne\ 
piece is a Jacobean portra 
of Jane Lady Stawell in 
red dress; that to the left 
her is of the last Sir Hu; 
Stewkeley, who died early 
the eighteenth century, wh 
Hinton went with his eld 
daughter to Lord Staw 
—the presumed dramati 
persone in the ghost story 0 
the old house. The ceiling 
with medallion paintings 
probably by Angelica Kaut 
mann, was designed by 
Adam for Robert Child oi 
Osterley, about 1769. It was 





the house described by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell in Left Hand 
Right Hand as_ belonging 
later to his grandfather, the 
Earl of Londesborough, after 
whom it belonged to the 
Earl of Rosebery. Above the 
dining-room is Mr. Dutton’s 
bedroom (Fig. 8), represent- 
ative of the first-floor rooms 
in character and_ rather 
sparse but choice furnishing. 
Between  dining-room 
and library is the study (Fig. 
6), with two windows. A 
Zuccharelli landscape hangs 
over the white marble Adam 
fireplace. Beyond the light 
mahogany seeretaire, inlaid 
with ebony, hangs an in- 
triguing pair of little 
roundels by Fuseli, painted 
in tones of indigo predo- 
minantly, of scenes from 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
From the point of view 

of the amateur of decorative 
art, it was a happy solution 
o! the architectural problem 
tiat preserved the drawing- 
room. It consists of a 
firther, larger portion and 
@1 ante-room. Beyond the 
‘ibstitution of sash win- 
(ows, it has not been altered 
‘r redecorated. Moreover, 
s fixtures and furniture 
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ROBERT ADAM, FORMERLY 
IN THE DINING-ROOM 


am 
>» 


AT 38. BERKELEY SQUARE, NOW 
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fringed and embroidered in Prussi: 
blue; the gilt conversational chai « 
are upholstered in black, and t 
French settee, of gilt Louis X¥ 
pattern, is resplendent with wo 
embroidered flowers on a_ whi 
ground. The pile carpet, with 
whitish ground, has a floral patte 
in pale tints. The ceiling has a ve 
rich cornice picked out in gold, a: 
from the ornate medallion in t 
middle hangs a magnificent lust 
still containing candles. The chi 
neypiece is white marble, ratl 
heavy, and vaguely of Louis > 
type. The whole room shows to wh 
extent fashionable taste of the ’5 
derived from the Paris of Loi 
Philippe, which in its turn copi 
the styles of the later Bourbons, 
many instances with close fidelit 
Furniture of the immediately p1 
ceding and earlier epochs, includi: : 
an Empire table with gilt cast met 
legs, and a tambour-topped Fren: 
writing-table, naturally found pla 
in the scheme, to which, howev: 
the new aniline dyes brought 
rather harsher, vivid colouring. 
These characteristics are 1 
flected, with the sharpness of 
scene in a convex mirror, in thi 
enchanting picture (Fig. 7) by 
Alexander Mosses, dated 1834. A 
lady in a bottle-green satin dress is 
looking at sheets of designs which 
an artist, or possibly her upholsterer, 
has brought to her boudoir. They 
are, no doubt, brightly coloured 
though we cannot see them, for sh« 
seems to be viewing them with 
5.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. A room of the 1850s, virtually intact approbation and everything © els 
about her is extremely colourful. 
were for the most part either in the room or evidence of the epoch’s delight in strong Her shawl glows with embroidered flowers 
in the house. It is, therefore, a room of the colour. The walls are now cream, but the there are pink roses in her green bonnet; thi 
1850s virtually intact, and retains plentiful curtains and pelmets are of yellow silk, carpet has most of the hues of the rainbow in 











6.—THE STUDY. (Right) 7—A VICTORIAN INTERVIEW, BY ALEXANDER MOSSES, 
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its pattern, and the curtains are 
embroidered with a coloured floral 
design. A posy of mixed roses is set 
on a stand in the window. Between 
the windows is a rosewood Regency 
console table, with green scagliola 
legs surmounted by a_ gold-framed 
pier glass. The work-table is probably 
1 French Louis XVI, and the walls of 
the room, of a warm bistre tint in 
the picture (owing to the background 
sadow), are done up in Louis XVI 
s'yle. 
This very delightful picture is one 
a number of 19th-century conver- 
- tion pieces at Hinton which, in 
dition to their intrinsic interest, 
; ; aintain a certain atmosphere of the 
riod in the house, notwithstanding 
transformation to Georgian appear- 
ce. It is as though charming and 
nign Victorian ghosts pervaded the 
est edition of the house, instead 
those very unpleasant Queen 
ine poltergeists who moaned and 
ished about the original one. 
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10.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, before alteration = 
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The FURNITURE COLLECTION 
of the late DUKE OF KENT 
By MARGARET JOURDAIN ' 
r “HE late Duke of Kent had in a short time gathered together a collection in 
which the best was made of English furniture of the eighteenth century, with a . 
preference for the lighter and more elegan Georgian. In addition, a note of . 
colour was given by lacquer cabinets and screens, and polychrome porcelain from . 
China. He succeeded by apt combination in securing a unity of effect which r. 
represented his personal preferences. J 
Among walnut pieces there is a fine two-chair back settee, with vase-shaped 
splats carved on the top rail with a shell and leaves. The cabriole legs finish in claw 6 
and ball feet and the drop-in seat is covered with floral needlework on an effective ; 
background. Also of fine quality is a settee having two medallions on the seat-rail 
inlaid with the crest, a demi-horse (Fig. 2). The upper part of the straight leg is “ 
connected with the seat-rail by loopings, a fashion dating from the early eighteenth 
century. The back is covered with needlework centring on a large medallion worked d 
with the fall of Phaethon. A pair of early Georgian card-tables is notable for the is 
graceful shaping of the cabriole legs, which are carved with acanthus foliage and @ 
hipped on to the frieze, which is bordered with reversed gadrooning. d 
There are several side-tables recalling the designs of architects of the Palladian M 
u 
Ww 
O 
Oo 
FTE TATE NNUNY, ' re 
. —_ Ww 
INNO eH 
n 
£ 
1—A VASE CANDELABRUM OF e 
DERBYSHIRE SPAR, MOUNTED IN a 
ORMOLU circa 1770 9 
period, when the hall, the saloon and the dining ( 
room were each provided with a marble-topped 
side-table. A side-table in this collection is 
supported at the angles by an eagle with wings i 
displayed standing on a deep moulded plinth, a t 
design very similar toa pair in the royal collection t 
at Windsor Castle. There are a number of 
mirrors dating from the early eighteenth century, 
decorated in gilt gesso work, and a set of six 
chairs of the same period with their cabriole 
legs enriched with gesso work in low relief. 





Although sets of seat-furniture were decorated 
with gesso, these are of considerable rarity. 

A set of eighteen single chairs and two arm 
chairs in mahogany, in which the splats are 
pierced to form interlaced arches, while the top 
rail is carved with sprays of flowers within 
corded borders, is an instance of the attractive 
silhouettes formed by perforations in the 
Gothic taste. There is less furniture of the late: 
2.—QUEEN ANNE SETTEE, THE BACK COVERED WITH NEEDLEWORK Georgian period, but of this date a pair oi 
marqueteried commodes is exceptionally fine 
These, which are inlaid on a rosewood ground 
bordered with tulip wood, are very close to 
French models in their bombé shaping, but th« 
inlay, which in the front panel centres on « 
classical vase, flanked by leafy scrolls terminat 
ing in fantastic birds, is English in character. 

For ornamental accessories, it was inevit 
able to rely in the main on the 18th-centur\ 
art of China, and upon the productions 0 
Sévres and Meissen. An exception was mad 
for an English product, the brilliantly-coloure: 
Derbyshire fluor-spar (Blue John) which wa: 
enriched with ormolu mounts by Matthey 
Boulton, ‘“‘the first and most complete manu 
facturer in England in metal.’’ Matthew 
Boulton made large and effective use of fluor 
spar to form the body of vases, cassolets anc 
candelabra between about 1765 and 1776. A 
fine candelabrum (Fig. 1) in Derbyshire spa: 
in this collection is similar to a pair at Windso | 
Castle. In both candelabra, two candle 
branches are held up by male terminal figures 
with upraised arms. The ovoid body is mountec 
with laurel festoons and _ scroll-branches fo! 
four lights. The cone-shaped finial, which is 
reversible, forms an additional candle socket. 

In the Chinese porcelain in this collection, 
which is to be sold at Christies next month, 
there are a number of very decorative figures 
of birds—hawks, cranes, phoenixes—dating from 
the reigns of K’ang Hsiand Chi’en Lung; the pair | 
of phoenixes, which date from the latter reign, 
are enamelled in colours, while their tall rock- 





3.—COMMODE (ONE OF A PAIR) INLAID WITH SCROLLS AND A VASE ON A 
ROSEWOOD GROUND. LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY work plinths are mottled with blue and mauve. 
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reflect the political tendencies of contemporary England ? 


dress (a horrid phrase!) here to stay, will it provide the general habit 
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SIX CENTURIES OF FASHION DESIGN 


By DENYS SUTTON 


Albert Museum is admirably timed. It comes at a moment when the 
future of fashion is open to discussion. 


Taw Historical Exhibition of Fashion Design at the Victoria and 


How, indeed, will fashion 
Is the utility 


he future, or will it, and its implications of standardisation, dis- 
ear with the last coupon? These are broad questions, but, as Mr. 
es Laver, the historian of fashion responsible for the arrangement 
he exhibition, has emphasised in his entertaining book on the 
ject, fashion is not created in a vacuum, it is directly inspired by the 
temporary scene. i 

The validity of his conclusion, that fashion is a microcosm of society, 
smonstrated by the plates and models shown on this occasion. They 
e to suggest the epochs in which they were made. They succeed in 
ig so, not only because we know in our own minds how the men and 
1en of a particular century should look, but because their clothes 
‘ess the spirit of their age. The precious decorative patterns of the 
ses in Pol de Limbourg’s miniatures, the frivolous elegant tone of 
eau le Jeune’s drawings for his Histoire des Modes and the sumptuous 
yistered evening clothes of the late nineteenth century confirm what 
‘now already : the conventions of the Courts of Love, the easy hedonism 
rébillon and Madame Du Barry and the complicated emotional crises 
ie heroines of Bourget. One look at these fashion plates is sufficient to 
rrect the atmosphere of the period: the plate produced here might 
depict Becky Sharp taking the air at Brighton. 

Despite the dandies, fashion is largely the province of women, at any 
in our age. It is the imposition of an artistic consciousness upon a 
‘ssary product. Fashion’s aim is clear : to enchant us by an appeal to our 
1etic and sensuous natures. Clothes, indeed, have a power for good or 

They can make or mar a friendship; they can provoke our admiration 
our gratitude. The sudden juxtaposition of a dashing scarlet coat set 
»y blue stockings against the white lines of a snow-laden street can 
lenly transform our mood; we receive a pleasurable visual shock 
arable to our reaction in front of a Matisse or Vlaminck of the Fauve 
id. 

rhe relationship between fashion and contemporary art should be 
iate. In Paris it has always been so, which may help to account for 
city’s pre-eminence as a creator of fashion. Yet there is more to it 


that. Clothes form a necessary adjunct to Parisian life. They reflect 
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the deep esthetic feeling of the French, their particular capacity for 
the arrangement of colour, which has recently lost one of its masters 
in the death of Bonnard. Characteristic of the stimulating quality 
of Paris is that she is always able to utilise the best foreign talent. The 
founder of haute couture under the Second Empire was an Englishman, 
Worth, and his two principal clients, the Empress Eugénie and the 
Princess Pauline Metternich, were Spanish and Austrian respectively. 

The dangers of fashion are clear. The designer should seek to 
create a personal style for each particular type : he should be a realist. 
Clothes, like Le Corbusier’s houses, are machines to be lived in, but witha 
difference. They should be functional, yet possess that touch which 
transforms the simplicity of bareness into the simplicity of ornament. 
The reliance on unusual elements is satisfactory, as long as they form 
part of a genuine general taste, as when in the 1900s Paul Poiret created 
some of his most exciting fashions under the inspiration of Bakst and the 
Russian ballet. 

Fashion in this country needs perhaps some impulse. Its difficulties 
are many. It is weighed down by the shortness of coupons and by the 
demands of export. It is faced with a prejudice that to be well dressed 
is to be politically unsound, though those of the Left holding such 
views might do well to read their Jaurés. 

Symbolical of this flight from fashion has been the steady decline 
in the popularity of the hat. Expensive they may be, but even those 
who can afford their purchase too often shirk their responsibilities. Yet 
a dress without a hat, as that dovenne of fashion, the late Jeanne Lanvin, 
argued, is like a stalk without a flower : it is, too, the modiste’s reward 
for her work. 

To call for a renaissance of fashion at the present moment might 
seem impractical. To many a solicitude for fashion would appear 
frivolous in a country struggling with its internal economy and plagued 
by its debts. But fashion is more than frivolity : it is an essential part of 
the gingerbread of life. How our tired bored eyes would respond if the 
inevitable turban were to be replaced by waving peacock feathers, by 
bright clusters of cherries and strawberries and if the drab London streets 
were given a little cheerfulness. Perhaps something of that capacity for 
enjoyment and that energy which we seem to lack might reappear if a 
revival of fashion began with a triumphant return of the hat. 
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THE POLE LURE IN BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


Written and Illustrated by , ee 
M. S. WOOD 


RAISED perch that commands a wide view of the surrounding 
A country seems to have an irresistible attraction for many varieties 

of birds and beasts. Note how that neat, sober-clad, aerial ace, 
the spotted flycatcher, will at once take possession if a pust is fixed upright 
ona garden lawn. Many similar instances will occur to the countryman. 
It is, in fact, from just such eminences that a bird’s-eye view is said to be 
obtained. Nor is this partiality for a coign of vantage confined to birds. 
On the plains of Africa it is a common sight to see an antelope standing 
on the highest ant-hill in the vicinity, from which he can get an 
uninterrupted view in every direction. 

Some older readers will, no doubt, recall a time when advantage of 
this fondness for a look-out place was taken by the gamekeeper in his 
war on vermin. I refer to the long, and justly, illegal pole trap. 
Although diabolically cruel, this contrivance was certainly most effect 
ive in catching birds. That many of the victims were in no wavy 
harmful to game did not then seem to matter. 

When I was a boy the neighbourhood of a pole trap always fascinated 
me. There, I would puzzle over the scattered and often sadly numerous 
avian remains. Occasionally, whole carcases were to be seen, more often 
legs or wings, and sometimes merely odd feathers that I did not always 
find it easy to identify. I remember being struck, even then, by the 
number of useful and attractive birds that fell to this deadly trap. 
Cuckoos, nightjars, woodpeckers, ring-ouzels, mistle-thrushes, even quite 
small birds like the meadow-pipit and stonechat, often succumbed. In 
addition to these beneficial species, owls, kestrels and merlins all too often 
came to a sad end. In justice to the keepers who set the traps, it is only 
fair to state that harmful species, like the crow, magpie, jackdaw and 
sparrow-hawk were also frequent victims. 

Of the trap itself my recollections are rather hazy. Usually a round, 
unbaited gin, varying in size according to what the keeper expected to 
catch, was placed at the summit of a tall pole, to which it was fastened 
by a short length of chain, wire or cord. A slightly less cruel form of trap 
was attached to an iron ring encircling the pole. This, by slipping down, 


(Right) A GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER CLIMBING A 

POLE AT THE FOOT OF WHICH IT HAD ALIGHTED. 

The cock blackbird, which had been singing from this vantage- 

point. is obviously apprehensive. He flew off immediately this 
photograph was taken 


(Below. left) ANOTHER GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER ON 
ARRIVAL AT THE TOP OF ANOTHER POST 


(Below, right) A RED SQUIRREL SURVEYS THE SCENE 
FROM THE SAME POINT 
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enabled the captive to reach the ground, 
instead of hanging suspended upside down until 
exhausted by. its struggles. 

The pole was generally erected on a bare 
hillside, or on an open expanse of heather-clad 
moorland, but a woodland glade was also fre- 
quently chosen. Although the trap was, asa rule, 
unbaited, this was not invariably so. I have been 


tuld that a dead sheep, rabbit or other carrion 
placed near the foot of the pole rendered 
the trap still more effective. Big birds, such 


the eagle and buzzard, could be caught, 
» ovided a strong enough trap and stout pole 
re used. 


For some time now I have been trying to 
a iopt the principle of the pole trap to attract 
ds for photographic purposes. First of all, 
eral different types of pole or post of varying 
ight were erected where an extensive view 
ild be obtained. Near them I have a small 
ling tent, which is kept out all the year round 
| with which the birds are thoroughly 
niliar. This can be moved without difficulty 
0 any position. Some of the posts are 
ficiently near my house for me to dispense 
h the tent and take my photographs with 
elephoto lens through a window. 
I must admit that I may not perhaps have 
yed fair in my methods; that is, I have 
\bably relied more on scattering food near 
posts than was usually done when the pole 
9 was in regular use. However, birds have 
« en made use of my posts when there was no 
f d in the neighbourhood and _ satisfactory 
} vtographs have been obtained on such 
© -asions. 
One or two incidents occurred and as these, 
t' me, were unexpected they are perhaps 
\ rthy of mention. Several species of bird 
ci »se the posts as places from which to sing; 


t! thrush and blackbird regularly, the robin, 
cl :ffinch and hedge-sparrow fairly often, and 
th° wren on a few occasions only. Then, red 


sq .irrels, in a spirit of inquisitiveness, frequently 
cl:nbed to the top of the posts to have a look 


THE WELFARE 


N days gone by when intensive preservation 
i was permissible, one was accustomed to 

review each shooting season as it passed with 
the object of profiting by its experience and 
planning for the spring such alterations and 
improvements in game-management as seemed 
desirable. This kind of stock-taking is even 
more necessary to-day, since wild birds must 
work out their own salvation without appreci- 
able reinforcement, and the welfare of the 
breeding stock is of paramount importance. 

It is possibly a counsel of perfection, applic- 
able in particular to big shoots, that partridges 
should not be killed after the turn of the year. 
It isnone the less true. In some cases there may 
be an undue proportion of old birds which are 
better out of the way, but I am inclined to think 
that too much is made of the theory that a large 
breeding stock invites disease. For one thing 
there can be very few acres indeed in which there 
are surplus partridges in these days, and for 
another the amount of stock which can safely be 
left on any ground depends entirely on its food 
supply. To lay down any hard and fast rule 
that six or eight or ten acres are necessary to 
maintain a pair of partridges is misleading, 
because shootings obviously differ in their 
natural amenities. 

* * * 


When winter feeding was consistent and 
regular, and was carried on well into Marchin 
areas where natural supplies were sparse, there 
was no risk of partridge stamina falling below 
the standard necessary to produce healthy 
progeny. When the nesting season is early, 
broods mature quickly, and, if their health is 
studied, the end-of-the-season survivals should 
| rove worthy parents. When winters are mild 
Many of them will pair in January and, because 
‘hey are monogamous and very often decline to 

1ate at all if the partners of their choice become 
isualties, every one shot after the turn of the 
ear means the potential loss of eggs in May. 

Pheasants are another matter, for old cocks 

re tiresome in more ways than one. To say 
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A COCK JAY POSES FOR HIS PICTURE, 


round. Again, two wary species, the jay and 
great spotted woodpecker, that are not easy to 
photograph except sometimes at the nest, were 
very frequent visitors and gave me many 
opportunities. 

In conclusion, I think that, from a photo 
graphic point of view, the plan has been well 
worth while. I can look back on some thrilling 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


they should be drastically dealt with is no more 
than the truth, but this again is a counsel of 
perfection, since the veteran cock pheasant 
towards the season’s end has his own ideas of 
how best to keep out of trouble. He is a pedes- 
trian first and a flyer only when it suits him, and 
where dense hiding places exist he is usually 
wily enough to escape detection. But these are 
the warriors who do a great deal of harm later on; 
they are fierce fighters in the mating season and 
collect their harems at the expense of the 
younger and more virile birds. Wherefore the 
greater number that can be exterminated the 
better, by fair means or foul; practically speak- 
ing, they should be shot on sight. 
* * * 

Even if one shoots every cock in a covert 
there is no danger of the hens becoming widows; 
any number of young cocks surplus to require- 
ments elsewhere will come along in due season to 
comfort the afflicted. Where reliance is placed 
on wild birds only (and to a large extent also 
where pheasants are reared) no hens should be 
shot in January. Even if there appears to be 
a large stock there are many hazards to be faced 
between then and April. Vermin are active and 
hungry in the winter months, and many 
mysterious losses can usually be attributed to 
the roving fox and poaching cat. 

Moreover, there is another reason why a 
goodly number of hens is desirable. The hen 
pheasant is a feckless creature and seldom 
manages without assistance to rear a brood of 
decent size. So in these days of bleak austerity 
it may be prudent to create an egg-reserve in 
order to distribute at the appropriate time and 
to the appropriate nests replacements of losses 
due to vermin, weather, or maternal clumsiness. 
To this end, wherever it is possible with the staff 
available, wicker traps may be set and birds 
caught up for laying-pens, and to ensure the 
best possible results it is necessary to select only 
the healthiest birds. The wider the field of 
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UNAWARE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


moments wondering whether an approaching 
bird would, or would not, settle on a post on 
which my camera was focused. It certainly 
enabled me to obtain pictures of species that 
I had never previously photographed and 
provided subjects at a time when lack of trans 
port and other reasons made it difficult to get 
far afield. 


OF PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT 


choice, therefore, the better, for some birds will 
be constitutionally weak and consequently 
below the standard likely to produce highly 
fertile eggs. Then other birds may have suffered 
from “ pricking’’ during the covert shoots, and 
however slight this may be it is a factor con- 
ducing to sterility. Therefore, for the sake of 
the future generation, everv hen caught up 
should be well examined and judged as care- 
fully as a poultry breeder judges a show bird. 

Of course, so far as pheasants are concerned, 
the January shoots depend entirely on the 
numerical strength of the surviving stock in 
general and of the younger generation in par- 
ticular. In any case, the ‘“ back-end”’ days 
provide some of the most sporting shots of the 
vear, even if the bags are modest by comparison 
with those of November, because in three 
months even a first-year pheasant has learnt all 
there is to know of the art of covert-shooting. 

If we preserve all game birds in numbers 
adequate to the capacity of the ground to main 
tain them, we shall be well on the way towards 
ensuring that sport next season is attractive, 
providing that the weather in spring and summet 
also contributes to this end. In the interests of 
coverts and early crops, a vigorous ferreting 
campaign as well as heavy war on pigeons 
should be carried out. 

* * * 


Lastly, a storage of natural foods is profit- 
able; oak-galls, hips, chestnuts, beechmasts and 
beans are as welcome to pheasants as are all 
kinds of weed-seeds, knot- and rve-grass to 
partridges. Often, too, there is a lot of stuff 
after threshing for which farmers have no use. 
Of course, if limited sowings of Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, buckwheat and any other cereal are 
possible, so much the better, but one recognises 
that in existing circumstances this is usually 
impracticable. Yet anything of this nature 
which can be devised to tide breeding stocks 
over the period until late spring is an invest- 
ment that will pay good dividends in the nesting 
season. 
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FOURSOMES BY REQUEST 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE observed, on the wireless, that 
I popular favourites--whether in the shape 

of a band or a single champion on the 
cinema organ—sometimes give a particular 
piece of music “by special request.’’ To say 
that I have listened to them would be an over- 
statement, but I have observed the fact. And 
now, without being a popular favourite, I pro- 
pose to emulate them: this article is by special 
request. It came in a very kind letter from a 
golfer—now overseas, but clearly bred at home. 
He wanted me to write on foursome play, and 
said he did not remember that I had ever done 
so before. I am afraid he must have a short 
memory or be a less faithful reader than he 
professes to be; but it may well be than I have 
not done it for some time and, anyhow, his 
request falls in with a snowy week-end and no 
golf. The worst of it is that having put his 
letter into some particularly safe place I have, 
of course, lost it; but I remember something 
of what he said and so here goes. 


x * * 


The subject had in any case lately crossed 
my mind owing to two small circumstances. 
One was a story told me of an undergraduate 
at one of the universities who, taking part in a 
trial match of some sort, did not know how 
foursomes were played. He thought, if 1 
remember rightly, that as long as one side 
continued to have the honour the same partner 
continued to drive from the tee. To be sure 
he came from a remote island in the British 
Empire, but still such a state of mind was 
illuminating. The other circumstance was a 
letter written by a highly distinguished — pro- 
fessional to a club where he had recently played 
in an exhibition match; half the exhibition 
had taken the now too rare form of a four- 
some. It was a very friendly letter in which 
the writer said in effect that he had not realised 
what a fine game a foursome was and he hoped 
often to play it in the future. And this from 
one of the best-known professionals in the 
country! Of course he must have played 
foursomes before, but he must have plaved 
comparatively few-—a sad revelation. 

It sticks in my head that when I was a boy 
people used to take out the professional, just 
as at an earlier date they used to order a bottle 
of port wine, “for the good of the house,’’ and 
that the game was nearly always a foursome. 
Of course they take him out to-day, I dare sav 
much more often, but it is either to give them 
a lesson or play in a four-ball match. Yet 
there are few pleasanter or more valuable pieces 
of education for the ordinary person than to 
play a foursome with a first-class golfer as his 
partner. 

*” * * 


Again, leaving the professional on one side, 
I fancy there are now very few foursomes 
played in which one partner is scratch or 
thereabouts and the other has a reasonably 
long handicap. In an article on golf at St. 
Andrews in the Cornhill Magazine of 1867 the 
golfers are represented as congregating at the 
club of a morning to arrange their matches, 
foursomes as a matter of course, for the day. 
The pairs are made up of one “long driver” and 
one “‘short driver,’’ which was clearly to say one 
superior and one inferior partner. At St. 
Andrews to-day at any crowded time of the 
vear it has become almost essential to play 
four balls, since any two-ball game goes too 
fast and must wait intolerably long between 
strokes. But apart from that, there are very 
few foursomes played now on any course, 
in which a stronger and a weaker partner are 
voked together. I do not know whether the 
stronger is too selfish or the weaker too 
frightened or whether both suffer from the 
four-ball obsession; but it used to be a good 
game and it is a pity it is so seldom played. 

Now for two remarks which I remember 
from my correspondent’s letter. One was that 
foursomes “‘are good for your golf.’ I should 
assent to that, subject to one condition, that 
they be played with reasonable seriousness. I 


suspect that one of the reasons why foursomes 
have declined in favour is that too many of 
them were of a post-prandial character, made 
up on the spur of the moment and played in 
too casual a spirit. A foursome to be at its 
best ought to be made up beforehand, not 
without a little haggling over the odds, and 
I venture to add, though some may not approve, 
that it should always be played for some stake, 
however small. In a foursome the virtues of 
what Sir Walter Simpson called “the statutory 
half-crown’”’ are great and shining. Thus 
played I should say foursomes were beneficial, 
but I must add that at least one distinguished 
authority thought and said otherwise, namely 
Horace Hutchinson. There had been, when he 
said it, some revival of foursome play and at 
the same time we had been doing very poorly 
against invaders from across the Atlantic. 
Horace saw a connection between the two facts. 
He thought that foursomes had an enervating 
effect, that the player tends either to lean on 
his partner or to think that failure was not his 
own fault; that as a preparation for mortal 
combat foursomes were not to be compared 
with a series of fierce singles. No doubt he was 
right in that to play nothing but foursomes 
would not be an ideal training, but there is 
surely room for both forms of the game. 
* * * 

My correspondent’s other point was that 
save in exceptional circumstances there should 
be ‘no apologies.”” Well, | write with a painful 
consciousness of having been an abominably 
bad partner, cross, impatient and liable to 
‘go off the deep end.” I loved foursomes and 
could even play tolerably well in them myself 
sometimes, but I should not have liked to have 
myself for a partner. Having got this con- 
fession over, I can look at the question objec- 
tively. Too many apologies are a nuisance, 
just as are too many expressions of sympathy. 
The man who constantly utters the parrot cry 
of “Hard luck, partner!’’ as a palpably bad 
shot deposits the common ball in a bunker is 
not helping his side. Yet a very occasional 
“Sorry, partner,” is probably soothing, as is 
the answer, though not believed in, that it 
doesn’t matter. But it is really impossible to 
lay down any rule, since so much depends on 
the individual temperament. Some _ people 
play better when flattery is laid on with a 


trowel and then it is their partner’s business ¢ 
supply it in unctuous profusion. 

Again some people prefer elaborate coy 
sultations with a partner and others like to ; 
on their own way. John Low was an admirab = 
foursome player who, I think, took a conscio: , 
pride and pleasure in playing foursomes in ti 
ancient mode with much giving and taking 
advice. Arthur Croome, who was his devote | 
disciple, adopted his methods, but later in |: 
changed his mind and came to believe ‘4 
ploughing a lonelier furrow. Again it is a matt 
of temperament. For my part I like,to have 4 
partner, just as I like to have a caddie, to wh« 

I can go for advice when I ask for it, but I <5 
not want it gratuitously offered. A great un 
of mine, having suffered from too much fami, 
counsel, wrote these four lines, for which I ha\e 
an affection :— 

Write a letter, write a letter, 

Good advice will make us better. 

Father, mother, sister, brother 

Let us all advise each other ! 
In foursomes, as in families, good advice can 
be overdone. 

* * * 

There are qualities of hand and eye as 
well as those of heart and head which make a 
man a good foursome player. An essential oie 
seems to me that he should be, as far as 
humanly possible, a trustworthy putter. The 
other day, when writing of the Walker Cup side, 
I said I had one nameless candidate in my 
mind’s eye, whom I would choose for the 
foursomes. One of my chief grounds is the 
soundness day in and day out of his putting. 
This may seem odd in a game wherein one 
player has in the nature of things only half the 
putting to do, but his value to his side is, in 
my belief rather doubled than halved. It is 
so vastly encouraging to know that if we run 
our approach putt three or four feet past the 
hole our partner will not be unduly worried; 
so soothing that he will regularly lay his 
approach putts near enough to save us much 
agony. And with that I must being this disser 
tation to an end, trusting that my overseas 
friend will some day read it and forgive me for 
losing his letter, which, by the way, I did 
answer. I hope that he will be as pleased as | 
was by the testimony of that eminent pro- 
fessional to a noble form of the game. 


THE ROOTS OF SHAKESPEARE 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


sounds and works, and made extensive 
poetic capital of them in his plays and 
poems, is obvious to the most superficial reader. 
But very few of his critics and commentators, 
especially in our own absurdly over-urbanised 
age, have realised how intense his ruralism was 
and how deeply it moulded and coloured the 
philosophy and interpretation of life as revealed 
in the general body of his writings. Shake- 
speare’s critics have rarely if ever been country- 
men. This has led not merely to confusions in 
the annotations of his text, but to the general 
assumption, widely prevalent in our own time, 
that his rural imagery was occasional and 
decorative only. Toa certain extent this current 
misunderstanding has been corrected by Dr. 
Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Iterative 
Imagery (1936), in which she analysed the 
types of images, metaphors and similes used 
by Shakespeare. She proved that the large 
majority of them were drawn from the natural 
world and our own countryside as husbanded by 
man, and clearly demonstrated his systematic 
employment of such natural images in associated 
clusters in order to symbolise the particular 
temper, tone and atmosphere of each play. 
But Dr. Spurgeon’s pioneer work has not 
diverted current criticism out of its grooves and 
so has failed to revitalise it. It has not induced 
the modern critics to reconsider Shakespeare's 
parochial heritage, to re-examine his debt to his 


7 son Shakespeare enjoyed country sights, 


own countryside, to recognise (though Dr. 
Tillyard of Cambridge is a notable exception 
here) his traditional and pre-Renaissance mocs 
of thought, or to rediscover how frequently ‘1¢ 
wrote as the normal countryman speaks, nam¢ y 
realistically and organically, with a preferen-¢ 
for that concrete illustration natural to |! 
countrymen. Our urban civilisation is so | 
devilled by abstraction and theory that it ‘s 
perhaps impossible for it to perceive Shal 
speare without the smoked glasses of this bi: 
Yet this organic Shakespeare is there ai | 
as large as life for us to see with the naked e\ 
The brilliant verisimilitude of his sketches 
countrymen; the wealth of accumulated capit 
in folk-lore and folk-song he poured into t 
plays; his superabundant use of horticultu 
symbol; his very extensive knowledge of ru: | 
industry; his partiality for one-syllabled li 
with the actuality of peasant speech; his use 
understatement to heighten the impressi: 
(very characteristic of country speech); 1} 
peculiar anachronisms (as when prehistoric Le: 
speaks of “‘our steeples’’); his country term 
such as ‘“‘reeds’”’ for thatch and ‘‘lodged”’ fi 
laid corn, that no townsman would use; h: 
anti-massmindedness, natural to a countryma! 
the frequent contrasts he drew, especially in th 
last three plays, between country and tow: 
from the point of view of what conventione 
opinion calls escapism; his aristocratic principle 
of responsibility; his profound sense of mora 
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udgment; his extraordinary awareness of the 
individual; his particular lyrical quality—these 
are some of the plainer signposts to the 
Shakespeare rooted in his native soil. I recently 
discovered by accident a pregnant and very 
significant example of this deeply provincial 
sense in our universal poet, and one that has 
never been published before. 

It is on all fours with another I have 
already written about, but that, to the best of 
my knowledge, nobody else has. I give the 
latter very briefly here. Enobarbus says of the 
flight of Cleopatra’s galley at the Battle of 
Actium : 

The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoists sail and flies. 

“Breeze”? in Warwickshire and “‘briss’’ or 
‘prise’ in Cheshire are vernacular terms for the 
ble ’-fly, warble-fly, or gadfly that sends the 
coy s in summer careering over the field with 
the r tails held stiffly up like a ship’s sail. It is 
the most perfect image conceivable and nobody 
bu’ a countryman could have used it. 

The illustration of Shakespeare’s intimate 
ree »nalism I came upon recently concerns the 
lin. in The Tempest, on the meaning of which 
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commentator after commentator has “beaten 
in the void his luminous wings in vain’”’ : 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chast crowns. 


? 


What do “ pioned”’ and “‘twilled brims”’ mean ? 
Some say that “‘ pioned”’ is the past participle of 
a verb “pioner’’ used in Hamlet and Henry V 
in association with mining and so (very 
maladroitly) carrying the sense of dug or 
channelled. Others arbitrarily substitute 
‘“peonied’’ for ‘‘pioned’”’ and ‘“‘lilied’’ for 
“twilled’’ to match it, and would have us 
believe that Shakespeare was unaware that 
peonies and lilies would be as eccentric in April 
as dahlias in June. Chambers’s Dictionary is 
a little warmer by defining ‘‘pioned”’ as over- 
grown with marsh marigolds, while the nearest 
anybody has got to ‘“‘twilled brims”’ is ridges 
twined with reed, rush or sedge. No critic has 
in fact realised Shakespeare’s precision as a 
Midlands countryman. 


But where doctors have groped and 
stumbled, a little child shall lead them. For 
a Stratford child asked her schoolmistress in the 
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April of last year whether she could go and pick 
‘“‘pionies’’ in the water-meadows. Pionies? By 
questioning the schoolmistress elicited that 
pionies were the wild orchises bordering and 
embroidering the banks of the Avon, a jewel of 
identity, by the way, that Gerarde never knew, 
though he gave us “Traveller’s Joy.’’ They 
must have been the marsh or spotted orchis, 
probably both. It is not only in the New 
Testament that truth is revealed to the simple. 
This magical child, the repository of a lost 
culture, was equally forthcoming with “twilled 
brims.’”’ Twilling is, or rather was, the plaiting 
of osiers that once fenced the banks round these 
meadows to protect them from being washed 
away when the river flooded. Thus the “chast 
crowns’’ were garlands of osier sprays wreathed 
with orchises. How exquisitely just then is this 
last line—TZo make cold nymphs chast crowns ! 
What purer and more appropriate headdresses 
could these nymphs of Avon wear than in this 
“cold pastoral’’? And here we have as regional 
a poet as Thomas Hardy, picturing Giles 
Winterborne, itinerant with his cider press and 
stained with apple-juice, as “‘autumn’s very 
brother.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


T (E ENCLOSING OF 
LONDON SQUARES 


S ’,—The result of the somewhat 

ynflicting and controversial letters 
yo. published recently by Mr. Fleet- 
wor | Hesketh, Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ell, Lady Winifred Renshaw and my- 
seli seems to be that London Square 
gar. ons are now being surrounded by 
hid: ous wire netting or by slightly less 
hideous wooden paling. Such a de- 
velo ment is surely distressing to all 
who would make London more 
bea ciful. 

[he real purpose underlying our 
wide.y differing letters to your paper 
was .0 encourage whoever is respon- 
sible to consider the most effective and 
the inost beautiful method of enclosing 
such gardens and parks as it is decided 
to enclose. Do not all people of good 
taste deplore what is being done at 
present, unless it can be definitely said 
that the wire and the palings are a 
temporary expedient, employed only 
while the matter is being further con- 
sidered? If the wire protected a 
decent cut-and-laid hedge of thorn 
there would be ample excuse for it. 


INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS : 


EXTEMPORE MURAL 





DACHSHUND BITCH 
See letter: A Strange Friendship 


sort of brown madder. 


AN INDIAN WILD SOW AND A 


The curtain 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph illus- 
trating an unusual friendship between 
a wild pig and a dachshund bitch, 
taken recently in India. The pig, a 
sow, was given to us when over a 
year old, and at first would not 
settle down. She was genuinely 
homesick, and fretted for her former 
owners, who had captured her as a 
very small squeaker while out pig- 


sticking. 
After a little while, however, 
she made friends with Sally, the 


two-year-old dachshund seen in the 
photograph, and the two became 
inseparable, although Myrtle, the pig, 
disliked all other dogs. When Myrtle 
came to an untimely end through an 
accident, the dog went off her food for 
several days, and kept hunting for her 
former companion. 

The pig had a passion for bull’s- 
eyes, and would come galloping up at 
sight of the tin that held her own 
special supply of these sweets. 
FRANCES STEWART, Shepperlands Farm, 
Finchampstead, Berkshire. 








But no; the same dreary old privet 
is planted, which gets hollow at the 
bottom and therefore cannot ever be 
even an effective barrier. 

Borough Councils will throw the 
responsibility back to private owners. 
Have private owners, then, no civic 
or wsthetic sense? Perhaps they do 
not read CountTRY LIFE ! 

It will be interesting to see what 
policy the City of Westminster will 
adopt with the squares it is said to be 
taking over as public open spaces.— 
JoHN Coprinctron, 22, Eaton Mews 
South, S.W.1. 





DECORATION 


Si1r,—I think you may be interested 
in the enclosed photographs of some 
mural decorations done by my brother, 
Beaver Roberts, of Sproughton Hall, 
near Ipswich, Suffolk, in the drawing- 
room of a near-by house last Christ- 
mas. This room, in which it was 
hoped to hold a dance, had a dirty 
white wallpaper and was altogether 
shabby, and it proved impossible to 
obtain a licence to decorate it, so my 
brother painted it. 


The colour of the paintings is a 


with the music notes painted on it, 
shown in the second photograph, was 
made out of a large dust-sheet and put 
up as a background for the band.— 
GwyYNEDD Bucuan, 44, Rivermead 
Court, Hurlingham, S.W.6. 


[We publish illustrations of mural 
paintings from time to time, but those 
depicted in the accompanying photo- 
graphs are of especial interest as being 
extempore. They present an interest- 
ing solution of a problem with which 
many of our readers must be faced 
amid the present shortages and diffi- 
culties.—Eb.] 


THE MAIZE SHORTAGE 
Sir,—In your issue of November 29 
last, Major Jarvis seems bewildered at 
the absence of maize from the menu 
of English pigs and poultry. The 
years 1945 and 1946 have in South 
Africa been years of very serious 
drought, and the maize crops have 
suffered very severely, so much so 
that poultry farmers have been 
rationed almost to vanishing point of 
this essential ingredient of poultry diet. 

In 1945, efforts were made to 
import maize from Argentina to 





IMPROVISED MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE DRAWING-ROOM OF A COUNTRY HOUSE IN SUFFOLK. 
(Right) A SCREEN MADE FROM A DUST-SHEET 


See letter ; Extempore Mural Decoration. 
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South Africa, but two difficulties were 
immediately encountered : firstly that 
the shipping position was so serious 
that maize could not be delivered 
until months after the orders were 
received, and secondly that, owing 
to the serious shortage of coal in 
Argentina, maize was being used as 
fuel on the railways there. 

In my opinion it is doubtful 
whether South Africa will ever have 
a large exportable surplus of maize, 
for it is the staple diet, not only of 
pigs, poultry and cattle, but also of 
some eight million natives, whose 
purchasing power is gradually but 
steadily increasing, while the maize 
production of the country has been 
sadly impaired by soil erosion and 
faulty soil management. It will take 
many years to put South African 
agriculture on to a sound basis, and 
in the meantime our population, both 
European and native, is increasing.— 
A. Goxpcn Taytor, Lancelevy, St. 
James, South Africa. 


A YORKSHIRE SUNDIAL 
WINDOW 


Sir,—Your recent correspondence on 
sundials prompts me to send a photo- 
graph of a lovely sundial window that 
takes the form of a fanlight over the 
main door at Tong Hall, West York- 
shire. The dial proper occupies the 
centre panel, while the smaller panels 
towards the four corners represent the 
different seasons. These read as 
follows: top left, Spring shown as a 
figure in yellow robe holding a tray of 
flowers ; top right, Summer, clothed in 
brown and purple, grasping a hay 
rake; bottom left, Autumn, repre- 
sented as Bacchus, with vines and 
grapes ; bottom right, Winter shown 
as an old man in fur-trimmed gown 


THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY, 

TONG HALL, YORKSHIRE, AND 

(right) THE SUNDIAL WINDOW, 

ATTRIBUTED TO HENRY 
GYLES OF YORK 


See letter: A Yorkshire Sundial Window 


holding a small brazier containing fire. 

The accompanying scrolls bear 
suitable inscriptions which, translated 
from the Latin, read: ‘“‘The Spring 
provides flowers,’ “‘Summer comely 
with corn,” “Autumn gives fruits,”’ 
“Winter is cheered by fire.” The 
window, measuring three feet five 
inches by two feet six inches, is taste- 
fully carried out and is attributed to 
Henry Gyles, the famous York glass- 
painter (1645-1709). 

Tong Hall, formerly the home of 
the Tempests, was opened two years 
ago as a Co-operative Youth Centre. 
It is a fine brick house containing late 
17th-century woodwork. My other 
photograph shows the entrance with 
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VISITORS TO THE DUSSERAH FESTIVAL AT KULU SIT GROUPED ABOUT SOME OF Ti & 





VILLAGE GODS WAITING FOR THE CEREMONY TO BEGIN, 


front 
Rawdon, 


over the 
Woop, 


the sundial window 
door.—G. BERNARD 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 


DAFFY’S ELIXIR 

From Lady Ruggles-Brise. 

S1r,—In the article An 18th-Century 
Recipe Book in your issue of December 
6 last is an interesting 18th-century 
recipe for making Daffy’s Elixir. 
Actually, this famous remedy dates 
back to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when it was invented by one 
Anthony Daffy. It was tremendously 
advertised, and bogus imitations of it 


were made. An extract from the 
London Gazette for December 22, 1681, 
declares: ‘‘Whereas it has_ been 
generally reported by some evil- 


minded People, That the late fire in 
the Old Baily was in the House of 
Anthony Daffy, author of the famous 
Elixir Salutis, and that he himself was 
therein burnt, to the dis- 
couragement of divers 
persons, who have _ re- 
ceived benefit from his 
Elixir. Anthony Daffy is 
in perfect health 
etc., and in the Daily 
Gazetteer for December 2, 
1743, it is stated : ‘‘Daffy’s 


Original and Famous 
Elixir Salutis, truly pre- 
pared by me _ Susanna 


Daffy, who for many years 
prepared the same for my 
late Mother, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Daffy, of Fleet St., 
deceased widow of the late 
Dr. Elias Daffy, who was 
the son of Anthony Daffy, 
the first inventor.” 


It isamusing to think 
that this unpalatable com- 
pound was still going 
strong in Dickens’s time, 
as portrayed in Oliver 
Twist, though Mrs. Mann 
thoughtfully diluted it (or 
so she told Mr. Bumble) 
with a little gin, to make 
it more acceptable to the 
infant orphans.—SHEELAH 
RUGGLES - BRIsE, Rams- 
bury, Wiltshire. 


OF THESE GODS OR DEOTAS 


See letter: The Valley of the Gods 


ISABELLA TINKLER’S 
BOOKSHOP 


S1r,—It may be of interest to some of: 


your readers to know that the spirit of 
Isabella Tinkler’s old bookshop at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, referred to in 
a recent issue of CouNTRY LIFE, may 
be said to survive in a well-known 
publishing company. 

On Tibby Tinkler’s death in 
1794 her business was acquired by my 
great-grandfather, Matthew Bell, and 
it was his son George who founded 
the firm of publishers in London over 
a hundred years ago.—A. H. BELL 


(Col)., Chairman, G. BELL & Sons, 
Lrp., York House, Portugal Street, 
W.C.2. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GODS 
S1r,—-The letter in your issue of Janu- 
ary 3 about Kulu Valley (the Valley of 
the Gods) prompts me to give more in- 
formation about this lovely part of 
India. The valley is a pocket of Hindu- 
ism in the mainly Moslem Punjab, and 
each village has its own god—hence 
its name. These gods are carried to 
Kulu, the main centre of the valley, 
for the festival of Dusserah, which 
takes place at the full moon each 
October. The gods themselves are not 
seen by the eyes of the profane, but 
are covered by an elaborately decor- 
ated structure fronted by beaten silver 
masks and garlanded by orange- 
coloured flowers. The whole is known 
as a deota and is carried on a hand- 
bier. 

One of my photographs shows 
three of these deotas at Kulu, and 
several more are to be seen in the other 
picture, which depicts villagers who 
have walked many miles waiting with 
eastern patience for the ceremony to 
begin. 

In the afternoon of the first day, 
in the presence of a local potentate 
and a large crowd of visitors, the deity 
of Kulu is drawn on a wheeled cart 
to the centre of the maidan (an open 
grassy space), and the smaller gods 
are brought to pay obeisance. This 
concluded, the fair begins, and the 
junketings last for several days. 





(Right) A DETAIL OF THR: 
Locally-made tweed is sold and ky 


sweet vendors do a brisk trade ile 
nany holy men are to be seen a_ ut 

Higher up the valley at Ma aali, 
the road ends and a bridle path <on- 
tinues over the 13,500 ft. Rol.-ang 
Pass into Lahoul, the next ate 
Incidentally, the Beas is a trib 
of the Sutlej, not the Indus.—] ¢ 
McCrEERY, Meole Brace Hall, S/ 
bury, Shropshire. 


EFFIGIES OF SCHOLARS 


Sir,—How many of the 17th- and 
18th-century life-size effigies of school- 
boys and schoolgirls remain where 
they were placed originally—on the 
fronts of the schools themselves? 
The enclosed sketch (page 387) depicts 
one of two effigies, perhaps 223 years 
old, that decorated the premises, in 
Bath Road, Reading, of Aldworth’s 
Hospital, or Reading Blue Coat School 
which removed in the New Year t 
the mansion of Holme Park, Sonning 
Berkshire (home park of those Bishops 
of Salisbury who possessed a_ palact 
in the Thames-side village until th: 
sixteenth century). 

They are the only examples 
known to me to which moral 
is subscribed, thus: 


verse 





Clad in this Hieroglyphick Veil 
Two Mystick Emblems will reveal 
The Sacred Volumn in my hand 
Divects you to the Promisd Land 


My Azure Mantle of the sky 
To Heav’'n above directs your | 

While to its Seat I guide Your look 

Your Guide to find it is this Book 
The founder of the school was 
Richard Aldworth, an East [udia 
merchant of Milk Street, London, and 
Ruscombe, Berkshire, a descendant 


of whom is Lord Braybrooke. (It 
was an Aldworth bequest that fine iced 
a department of Christ’s Hospi:al— 
its Mathematical School, credit: 1 to 


mone, in- 
roll, 


Charles II. Aldworth’s 
tended to enlarge the Hospital 


was in Government securities, and 
Charles wouldn’t pay out, or wor dn't 
for a long time. But the King’s ‘ips 
wanted men, and when the ing 
yielded, under pressure, the ead 
merchant’s thousands were di\ ted 
to a new enterprise, a mathem ical 
school, of which Charles himsel: not 4 


Aldworth, became titular found 
Like many a founder of cha’ ies 


Aldworth required the boys at ! ad- 
ing to be dressed and dieted i: the 
manner of the boys of Christ’s ios- 
pital. That is why to this day ld- 
worth’s boys wear the blue ind 


girdled gown of Edward VI’s fo da- 
tion and not the coat of the Re: ta 
tion schoolboy. As to the ei 5, 
both here and elsewhere, these re 
displayed publicly to ‘incite’? ci “it 
ableness. One that graced an ent: 1¢¢ 
of Christ’s Hospital in London 0 
gazes at playing-fields in Sussex 1d 
away to the South Downs: it w 1s, 
by the way, not the ruffed neck; ece 
of the Tudors, not the barrister’s 14 
blue coat boy’s) bands of to-day, ut 
the wide, flat collar of Puritans. 
A pair of effigies of blue «at 
(Continued on page 387) 
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poys, 226 years old, are still set above 
the gate of the girls’ school of Christ's 
Hospital in Fore Street, Hertford. 
There was a legend, during the small 
boys’ tenure there, that a boy (the 
one whose effigy looks towards a 
churchyard) died at the hands of his 


fellow, who is made to stare towards 
the gaol, where his crime was expiated. 
It was a fantasy such as S. T. Coleridge 
might have spun—for did not the 
imavinative lad of “Sweet Calne” 
Otte ry St. Mary, Devon) live, and 


as he has written) live very happily, 
witl.in those same gates before joining 








A S'YATUE OF A BLUE COAT 
BOY. OF ABOUT 1720, FROM 
READING BLUE COAT 
SCHOOL, OTHERWISE KNOWN 
AS ALDWORTH’S HOSPITAL 


See letter: Effigies of Scholars (Page 384) 
his schoolfellow Charles Lamb in 
London ? 

Carved with figures strange and 

veet, 


All made out of the carver’s brain. 

A boy and a girl in Queen Anne 
period dress are on Grey Coat Hos- 
pital, Westminster (1698), survivors 
of an air-raid fire that destroyed the 
school hall (c. 1624-70); two boys in 
Sermon Lane, E.C., (1722) were 
lodged elsewhere for safety; Rother- 
hithe’s rector led me down to a vault 
toshow me his protégés—stowed there 
after Rotherhithe’s school was_bat- 


tered. Indeed, of 21 scholars of 
plaster, cement, wood and paint, 
known to me in London streets, at 
least 19 escaped—-with little or no 
hurt. And there are many country 
ousins, of course—in Chester, Edg- 
baston, Nottingham and elsewhere. 


hey preserve old school ties. 

In Bradfield College, Berkshire, 
| recognised four inhabitants of 
Hatton Garden, Holborn—two boys 
and two girls who stood on St. 
\ndrew’s School (1698). There at 
least they stood until 1941, when, their 
school empty and one of their number 
maimed, they were offered sanctuary 
by a public-school namesake. So they 
dwell in a real garden, their faces 
turned east towards home, the river 
Pang —a cricket-ball’s throw away 
babbling past them to the Thames, 
just as in 1700 the Fleet lapped the 
sloping land about Hatton Garden 
on it: way to Blackfriars. As is almost 
their custom, these chubby, well- 
cloth ed evacuees hold a book oran open 
scrol. (or is it, in the instance of the 
girls needlework ?)—A. G. CLARKE, 
23, J arkside, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


A MOTH IN DISGUISE 
Sir, -Those of your readers who have 
neve seen the lappet moth may be 
inte 


sted in the enclosed photograph 


COUNTRY LIFE- 
of a specimen reared from an erflormous 
grey-and-black caterpillar that was 
brought to me last May. 

Looking at this handsome insect 
for the first time, one is struck by the 
perfect resemblance to copper beech 
leaves, stalk, veins and all, and the curi- 
ous way in which the under wings pro- 
ject beyond the upper ones to form the 
characteristic lappets. The wings are 
a most beautiful russet brown, with 
a purple sheen when the insect is first 


hatched.—D. J. Brooxs (Miss), The 
Aspens, Broomfield, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. 


IN MEMORY OF A 
WASHINGTON 


Sir,—Recent letters about the 
Washington arms do not mention a 
relevant memorial tablet on the wall 
of the church of St. James, Thrapston, 
Northamptonshire. The inscription 
below it states that it was erected in 
memory of Sir John Washington (Bt.), 
Great Uncle of the First President of 
the United States of America, who 
was buried in this church on May 18, 
1668. 

It was from the arms presented 
on it that the stars and stripes of the 
American flag were derived. 

Sir John Washington, of Thraps- 
ton, whose wife Mary, the daughter of 
Philip Curtis of Islip, is buried in this 
church, was the brother of the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington, Rector of Pur- 
leigh, Essex, whose two sons, John and 
Lawrence, emigrated to Virginia; and 
the emigrant John was the grand- 
father of George Washington, the first 
President.—-EDWARD RICHARDSON, 
27, Villiers Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottinghamshire. 


WALL PAINTINGS IN 
GLAMORGAN 
Sir,—The beautiful illustrations in the 
article about wall-paintings in Sussex 
churches (December 27 last) make 
me feel that I must try to enlist 
sympathy for the very interesting and 
once fine examples in Glamorgan. 
I allude first to the 13th- and 14th- 
century mural paintings in the church 
of St. Illtyd at Llantwit Major, a 
church full of interest and beauty. 
On the north wall of the aisle St. 
Christopher is to be identified only by 
those who know how to find him! In 
the chancel is a seated figure supposed 
to be the Blessed Virgin, and opposite, 
the remains of a design of which only 
a pomegranate is left. All these are 

well worth saving. 
In the ancient church at Llan- 
maes, dedicated to St. Cadocus, only a 





A LAPPET MOTH ON A BEECH LEAF 
IN AUTUMN 


See letter: A 


Moth in Disguise 


FEBRUARY 


14, 


1947 





THE WASHINGTON TABLET 
IN THRAPSTON CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, WITH 
ARMS FROM WHICH THE 
STARS AND STRIPES FLAG IS 
DERIVED 
See letter: In Memory of a Washington 

mile or soaway, are some wall paintings 
in such disrepair that it is impossible 
to ascertain what they represent. 
That they are of the fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century seems certain, 
but whether they are paintings of 
three priests, St. Christopher, or a 
bold sea scene, no one can be sure’ 
Is it not a pity when we 
have lost so much artistic 
treasure to allow these 
paintings to disappear ? 
Would not the Pilgrim 
Trust or some such body 
provide the help that 
Professor Tristram, for in- 
stance, could ably 
give ?—DorotHy HamiL- 
TON DEAN (Mrs.), Albergo 
Ludovise, Via Liguria, 
Rome. 


WARNING TO 

SHOOT OWNERS 
S1r,—There are shooting 
syndicates and_ shooting 
syndicates. Some are ex- 
cellent in every way, being 
considerate to their land- 
lord and the tenant 
farmers, and studying the 
interests of the shoot. 
Others are very different, 
and it is about these I 
wish to give a warning. 

This is what happens. Mr. A. 
approaches the landlord or agent of 
the shoot in question. He tells them 
that he wishes to take the shoot for 
himself and some friends. The rent is 
agreed upon, and a form 
of agreement may or may 
not be signed. (Evenif the 
ordinary form of shooting 
agreement is signed, with- 
out the insertion of special 
clauses it is of very little 
use in controlling a syndi- 
cate of the type I have in 
mind). Mr. A.’s friends 
in fact number anything 
from twelve to twenty; 
each one of them has 
paid something towards 
the rent of the shoot and 
means to get his money 
back in game. They don’t 
mind how often the 
ground is shot, or how 
late shooting is carried 
on, or how many guns 
form the party. They 
have no consideration for 


so 


what, if any, stock may 
be left on the ground for 
the following season, as 
they have no intention 
of taking it again. And 
what is worse, the 
wretched keeper, quite 
helpless to interfere, has 
to look on and see the 
shoot ruined; and it is 
ruined in these days. Be- 
fore the war, it was 
possible to build up a 
shoot again that had 


been treated in this way. 


See letter? A 


387 


Now itis not. Rearing fields are 
prohibited and partridges are unpro 
curable. A shoot must stand or fall by 
its wild stock. 

What is the remedy? Quite a 
simple one. An agreement limiting the 
bag for the season, the number ot 
shooting days, and the number of guns 
If they were reasonably arranged I am 
sure that no genuine sportsman would 
object to these clauses. If he did, i 
would be evident that the shoot would 
be better without him as a tenant 


H. B. Moser (Capt.), Manor Court 
Damerham, neayv Fordingbridge, Haint 
shire. 


A MONEY-BOX FOR 
MONTACUTE 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph 
shows the most recent gift to Monta 
cute (the National Trust property in 


Somerset)—a quaint and fascinating 
early child's savings bank in the forn 
of a crocodile, carved in wood and 
painted black, which has been pr 
sented by Mr. H. W. Keil, of Broa: 
way, Worcestershire. It has been 
placed upon the centre table of the 
Great Hall of Montacute for the pur 
pose of receiving donations to tli 
Trust. A coin is placed upon the h 

of the swinging figure, the figure is 
tilted and the coin slides down 
crocodile’s throat 





THE CHILDREN’S BANK: A RECENT 
GIFT TO MONTACUTE 


Money-box for Montacute 


Since its opening in July last year 
upwards of 10,000 people have visited 


Montacute House.—H. CLIFFORD 
SMm1TH, 25, Campden Grove, W.8. 


A KESTREL OVER 
PICCADILLY 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers 
saw a kestrel over Lower Regent 
Street and Piccadilly about noon on 
January 29. I was sitting in my office at 
60, Haymarket and saw the bird twice 
hovering as though looking for food. 

I believe kestrels occur quite often 
on the outskirts of towns, but I wonder 
whether one has been seen over Picca- 
dilly before. —L. D. DARRELL, Scots 
Farm, Bearwood, Wokingham, Berkshire 

[Kestrels seem to be quite at 
home in large towns, where more often 
than not they nest on chimneys o1 
church spires, and have been reported 
frequently from the City and from Ken- 
sington during the past year.—EpD.. 


COOTS BREEDING IN 
JANUARY 
Sir,—As coots do not usually begin 
laying until late in March, I think it 
will interest your readers that while 
walking in Markeaton Park, Derby 
on January 12, I saw a group of six- 
teen very small and obviously newly 
hatched chicks among a group of coots 
on the lake. The weather was cold, 
and a part of the lake was still covered 
with thawing ice.—A. HASTWELL. 
19, Lynwood Drive, Kingsway, Derby 
‘Although the coot is an early 
breeder, normally nesting in March, 
such January young are most excep- 
tional. The Handbook of British Birds, 
however, records an instance of a pair 
breeding in January.—Ep. 
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PRESSED STEEL TANKS | =™500%s 
CONFLICT OF SORCERY | : 
AND VIRTUE ; 

Reviews by HOWARD SPRING s 
(eos 
of Mr. John Masefield’s narra- 

tive poems : “Crime passionel in agri- 


cultural places.” 
According to Mr. Thomas Burke’s 
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had a feud. Another cousin, who n he vi 
had not seen for many years, was M 
Geneviéve Métidieu. They had syed l 
one another as children, but ! sca] e 
was a man who shrank instinc vely | 
from being possessed, even by love I 














English Townsman, which I reviewed His kinship was with the earth a1 its l 
last week, crimes of passion are far beasts and trees and flowers. » »ver- il 
more frequent in “agricultural places’’ theless, he was aware of his lo ¢ for l 
than in towns; and it is a fact that Geneviéve. It was always nere, \ 
when novelists want a background for a sweet temptation to be re: sted, I 





Realising the hopelessness of her posi- 
tion so far as Pascal was conc: ‘ned, s 
’ Geneviéve, a woman of strong ph ‘sical 
passion, had involved herself in a num- S 
ber of dubious affairs. The late:+ was I 
with a rough fellow who had le‘t his 4 
wife and children for her sak» and 


a story of this sort they usually choose 
a country setting. In town you have 
Pie your throat slit for your dollars; in 
“ . the country for your desires. 

A crime of passion is the back- 
bone of Henri Bosco’s The Farm 
Théotime (Francis Aldor, 12s. 6d.). 














The provision of adequate water supplies in 
rural areas is fully met by the Braithwaite 


Pressed Steel Tank. 
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THE FARM THEOTIME. By Henri Bosco 
(Aldor, 12s. 6d.) 


SO WELL REMEMBERED. By James Hilton 
(Macmillan, 9s. 6d.) 


THE GREEN ISLAND. By Gwyn Jones 
= (Golden’Cockerel, 42s.'and 84s.) 
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C.-P. SCOTT, 1846-1932, THE MAKING OF THE MANCHESTER | | 
GUARDIAN (Muller, 12s. 64.) ; 
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Bosco’s novel, which is admirably 
translated by Mervyn Savill, was 
awarded the Grand Prix of the French 
Academy in 1945, and the critics and 


from whom she herself then fled. To 
find a refuge from this situation she 
descended upon Pascal at Théotime 





. é ; INISCE F CONRAD int 
authors of France have acclaimed it REM N ISG NT OF f : 
: That is the position when the Ge 
as a great book. One of them calls it linia Wines theniie: Cimseviten’ th 
“] a ‘passionate story in which blood eagrbes ne tS aia 
d frau, AIR ies é ..», lover has furtively visited Théotime, tu 
d shy O"~ but still and love merge into one with the soil. F ; aa the 
- small an@ *~ . i silted KGMie ened Abilene “celine has stumbled in the dark upon Clodius, 1 
I ot rindow* otis aed ve ‘ inged”’ eae who, true to the feud, is armed with no 
hop n@ reams am more aerial, ore wingec a ent : Ciodiness igited. ‘Then ba 
When Dighin. see cre! scents Bosco’s prose. Another critic says the ge ei oe eo aarti ee ae 
! ‘ : J ‘re iS < °° passage > sce 0 < 
I peeP or ornamen book reminds him of the Brontés. ‘ dealin gas Bae sheen 
J othe pould i ; ; Conrad’s The Secret Sharer, in which no 
1 Beauty * nt. | sf Agreeing with these writers that RES Bae 
Ant importa hink. . Pascal hides the murderer from the 
r more t Bosco has written a truly great novel, ‘gia eee ‘ee eS 
Fa her ; Ai ie police; and finally the tangle is cleared 
papi WEP". a9 9 one may add this : that it is gratifying ; ee } 
shite tect he pink : re : _—, . .. up by the murderer's escape, by “a 
Her & sin the Pe ole to find that even those French papers : ms . . rican os 
es their & tana ‘ ’ ; Geneviéve taking the veil, and |ascal Tr} 
reserves in which in these days are most wrapped : : : 
4nd she P . s pete EL é marrying a woman of the soil. Fie had 
ar 1 Kolyno>- up in “‘ideological’’ obsessions have eee : ape ae i sul 
F calle: “q tooth, . : ee said of himself: ‘The air is rot my ( 
ing stul jthout @ ! spoken with sincere admiration of : Or 
By using * ren, wil he truth: ; ‘ element, but the earth. I love the 
im just @ ©. 16° oft tell t a work which stands outside the mod- j Se incre an 
[mJ le birds 2 plants because they live and die wher fir 
p> little le ern struggle, so that one of them can mn ; Ne uf 
™ op; . ,, they were born.” The girl Frengoist 
say : ‘His truth is one of all the ages. sais Silien ins wit Chain haan, tial 
<a os ae was like one of those plants. deed, ani 
° ; his is a healthy symptom. : eS 
o > TEETH is the whole study of her family vhich ae 
So priGHier MYSTICAL IDENTITY WITH we have here is like a study of a grove ra 
rae WHITER. NATURE of oaks, anchored deep in the varth Mr 
— ~ It is a bit confusing, though, to Geneviéve, for all the ferocity f her W: 
—————__ ) say that a writer’s work is like that  fleshly appetites, had the quali ‘es of of 
é a of ‘‘the Brontés.”” The Brontés were the air, its swift and unpred. table Gr 
Wty TA . not one and indivisible. They were gales and its languorous breeze: She sed 
a sharply differentiated and had little ‘‘had something about her if 4 hii 
ae enough in common. Clearly, what the ‘creature of the wind’—if si hh 4 \b 
writer had in mind was Wuthering thing exists. One can love sucl crea- the 
Heights, and it is fair enough to say tures, I think, but one. canno_ hold ia 
that Bosco’s outstanding character- them for long with one’s love.” the 
istic is a mystical identity with Nature, That, then, is the story—‘ nda- Gis 
which was also Emily Bronté’s. mentally the story of the c: aflict “es 
There are two things to be con- _ between seduction and love; wh the no 
sidered in any novel worth reading: author calls ‘‘love with prud: xe Wit 
the “plot’”’ and the spirit of the man Speaking of the Aliberts, the i mily do 
R SHAVES who is using the plot as the vehicle for to which Frangoise belonged, he «ys fix 
QUIC KE < his expression. The plot is secondary. ‘‘As regards the earth, they lc ¢ tt Vi 
+ 0 rr : : , j 
FO le How idiotic some of Dickens’s plots only with prudence. The virt of ay 
? N\ 2. were! Yet what superb novels he _ their toil puts them out of reach »! its 
Ot rans wrote ! Still, one must say something  sorceries. Far from yielding to t st, rt 
of Bosco’s plot. they have acquired a slow and + ave 
The farm called Théotime in wisdom which distinguishes them “om | 's 
Provence was worked by a bachelor other men. They owe it to their ong | °/ 
named Pascal Dérivat who lived alone acquaintance with this strange ond fF | 
in the old farmhouse. His neighbour _ terrible creature, which may alse be | s 
was his cousin Clodius with whom he a mother.”’ ’ 
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Sorcery and virtue : seduction and 
love : that ‘is the conflict; and here it 
is shown to us with such understanding 
of what is involved, such beauty in 
the presentation of all the circum- 
stances, that without any doubt one 
may hail The Farm Théotime as one 
of the greatest novels of our time. 


STRUGGLE FOR POSSESSION 
While Henri Bosco gets into the 

very blood and marrow of his subject, 
Mr. James Hilton in So Well Remem- 
heved (Macmillan, 9s. 6d.) makes an 
excellent job of surface presentation. 
| thing which is so well remembered 
| George Boswell, the bluff and 
li! able town councillor of Browdley 
ir Lancashire, is the day when he 
je ned that his wife, nearly twenty 
y °s younger than himself, had left 
I She had taken a job as guide to 
‘ists in Europe and had decided to 

s with a nobleman’s son in Vienna, 
We are then given, first, a retro- 

s tive picture of what had made 
|. athe woman she was. Her father, 
althy cotton mill owner, had 
)ked”’ the books and gone to gaol. 


} mother had run away with a 
y ng painter, and altogether Livia 
! good reason for distrusting life 


seeking to possess. She had never 

able to possess George. Browd- 

municipal affairs came first with 

and so she sunk her talons into 
Vinslow. 

“Secondly, we are shown George’s 

( r. He is Mayor of Browdley 

, the recent war, more likeable 

ver, a regular St. Bernard dog 


W he brandy flask ready wherever 
tl iow falls. Now he comes across 
l son, a shattered young airman : 
al ie third part of the book gives 
us struggle between him and Livia 
joi once more, she seeking to pos- 


sess the boy and he to liberate him 
into public service. We are glad when 
George wins. Once again it has been 
the struggle between sorcery and vir- 
tue, but here it is presented with all 
the surface tricks of a_ successful 
novelist; though in his handling of the 
bag of tricks Mr. Hilton has such 
a well-oiled competence that one can- 
not withhold admiration. 


A SUBTLE CRIME 

\nother novel, so short that one 
may fairly call it a short story, is 
The Green Island, by Gwyn Jones, 
sumptuously presented by the Golden 
Cockerel Press in two versions, 42s. 
and 84s. It is illustrated with some 
fine engravings by John Petts. 

It is a well-told little story of 
another “‘cryime passionel in agricul- 
tural places.’’ But the crime this time 
was subtle rather than brutal. When 
Mr. Merrill, the English visitor to 
Wales, lured Mrs. Absalom, the wife 
of a local wood-carver, out to the 
Island with the intention of 
seduction, he foolishly forgot to secure 
his boat, which drifted away. Mr. 
\bsalom was no fool and knew what 
the pair were up to; and his ‘‘crime”’ 
was the clever one of not going to 
their rescue. Let them stew in their 
own juice, he thought, and see how 
they like one another when they have 
no food, no fire, no covering, and the 
wind is howling and the rain sluicing 
down. So there he let them stay for 
five days, at the end of which time 
Mr. Merrill and Mrs. Absalom were 
a s00d deal wiser and wetter. 


T!.E STORY OF C. P. SCOTT 

A book compiled by many pens 
's /. P. Scott, 1846-1932, The Making 
0} the Manchester Guardian (Muller, 
I». 6d.). Scott found a provincial 
‘et and turned it into a newspaper 
international importance. What 


Green 
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sort of man he was, how he achieved 
his unique standing in journalism, how 
he chose his lieutenants, how he 
guarded his paper with a care for 
every detail from the contents of the 
“long leader’”’ to the position of a 
comma in a music-hall notice, is here 
told by many people who worked with 
him in one capacity or another. 
Scott’s creed was expressed in 
a paragraph that has become famous : 
“Neither in what it’’—a newspaper 
“gives, nor in what it does not give, 
nor in the mode of presentation, must 
the unclouded face of truth- suffer 
wrong. Comment is free, but facts are 
sacred. . Comment also is justly 
subject to a self-imposed restraint. It 
is well to be frank; it is even better 
to be fair.’”’ The man who could write 
that, and live it, is worth knowing; 
and here you get to know him well. 
ne ere een 
DAY-TO-DAY FARM STORY 


HE war-year on the farming front 


which is described in Edwin 
Mould’s Round Roundbarrow Farm 
(Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.), is 1944. 


The food production campaign had 
been in progress for some time when 
in the autumn of 1943 the author was 
commissioned to describe for the Field 
the day-to-day story of his farm in 
the unprecedented conditions of the 
time. This record is full not only of 
fact but of that realistic atmosphere 
which is attained only by the jotting 
down of impressions as they arise, and 
of opinions before they have time to 
alter. 

Every happening in the farm is 
vividly described, and we are intro- 
duced not only to the farmer, his 
father and the men and girls, but to 
dozens of other country workers who 
all have their part in the campaign. 
It was a strenuous time for farmers 
everywhere, and thousands of them 
could have echoed such words as, 
“We are cultivating 400 acres of land 
with a staff that was no more than 
adequate for 200 before the war. As 
a result we are never on top of our 
work, but are always striving to catch 
up on arrears. Our hedgerows are 
neglected, our buildings are dilapi- 
dated, our gates have fallen to pieces. 
; * And many could also repeat 
their own version of the final triumph- 
ant claim, “It is our war-time vic- 
tory. ... We have set the plough into 
virgin downs that have not known it 
since the Celts tilled their little fields 
there.’’ The record is worth while with 
its intimate details of farming life and 
the array of snapshots which makes it 
so pictorially vivid. E. B 


HERBS AND HERBALS 

OST authors who write on herbs 

are enthusiasts. Their enthus- 
iasm is often infectious ; it is often 
exaggerated and not infrequently 
misguided. Mrs. C. F. Leyel’s Com- 
passionate Herbs (Fabers, 12s. 6d.) is 
interesting in that it does give a very 
full list of healing herbs, under a 
variety of headings, with recommenda 
tions as to their use. But it is difficult 
to reconcile many of her statements 
and claims with medical fact. Few 
of the many wounded men whose lives 
were saved by penicillin and the 
sulpha drugs during the war would 
have been content to have substituted 
for modern medical practice medieval 
herbal remedies which doubtless do 
good, but attract attention chiefly 
because of the interest which attaches 
to old ways and customs. Nor is it 
easy to understand why herbs should 
necessarily be preferred to ‘‘drugs,”’ 
by which is meant “‘any inorganic 
medicinal substance.”’ 

In Herbs and How to Know Them 
(Fabers, 8s. 6d.), Mrs. Mary Thorne 
Quelch, though she delves into such 
botanical matters as natural orders, 
is no purist in her interpretation of the 
meaning of the word herb. Trees and 
shrubs are cheerfully included in her 
descriptions of many of our more 
common plants. D. T. McF. 
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the unrivalled centre 
FOR SPRING SKIING AND EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Numerous Hotels of a! classes still open. 


4 Ski lifts—Swiss Ski School—Conducted Ski Tours——Big Ski Competitions. 


Ask your Travel Agent or the Arosa Information Office for illustrated booklets. 
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3 ADA asks... 


why wish it weren't 
washday! 


Why not install ADA, the Home Laundress in YOUR home, and be free 

from the back-aching drudgery of the weekly wash ? ADA is the post-war 

Electric Washer which launders your prized blankets and precious undies 

with thoroughness and care. ADA turns the wringer too. You'll be proud 

of a scullery with this compact, efficient domestic aid: you'll have energy to 
spare for more agreeable duties and 

pleasures. 


Send for illustrated folder to :— 





AJAX DOMESTIC ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE CO. LTD. WASHING 
Dept.D,HALIFAX.Yorks. MACHIN ES 


Shel MIR Lhe Frome Laund ress 
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THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD. 
Smithfield Ironworks, 
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WITH SWEET RUNNING, CLOSE CUTTING 


CREENS 


LAWN MOWERS 


The new Greens Mowers, beautifully 
engineered, smooth running machines, 
are undoubtedly the finest mowers Greens 
have built during the last 70 years. Three 
from the range are the “MONITOR” 
(ROLLER DRIVE), the “TUTOR” (SIDE- 
WHEEL DRIVE), both with 12-in. cutters, 
and the “MASTER” MOTOR MOWER 
which can cut up to half an acre an hour. 


Ask your local store, 
seedsman or iron- 
monger to let you 
know when their next 
allocation of Greens 
Mowers arrives. 
Prices arecompetitive 


Leeds, 2, and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 








“THE MOST EFFICIENT MILKING MACHINE 
RECORDER RELEASER AND BUCKET TYPE PLANTS 


ELLESMERE, 
ELLESMERE 29 


For full particulars apply to : 

- FULLWOOD & BLAND*Y*'ILTD. 
SALOP, AND 31 BEVENDEN STREET, LONDON, N.i 
ONDON--CLERKENWELL 4406/7 
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FARMING NOTES 


COSTLY 


Se! and frost in the latter part 





of January may be seasonable, 

but it makes farming unpleasant 
in all its aspects. Little productive 
work can be done when the ground 
is covered with snow and the roads are 
too slippery for the horses. Ploughing 
must wait. The hay is melting fast and 
many farms in the southern counties 
will have no carry-over when April 
comes. Unfortunately one of my ricks 
went up in flames last autumn and we 
shall miss that hay. Oat straw, espe- 
cially after a spoiling harvest, is not a 
full substitute, but one feed a day 
for the cattle in the yards must be oat 
straw if the cows are to have the best 
right through. When I was in Suffolk 
a fortnight ago the heaps of sugar- 
beet lying by the roadsides—tons 
and tons of potential sugar—were 
impressive evidence of the weight of 
last season’s crop. The tonnage 
proved beyond the capacity of the 
factories to handle in the normal 
season from October to Christmas, 
and many thousands of tons were so 
severely frosted in the heaps or on rail 
that the loss is a serious matter to the 
farmers who grew the beet, as well as 
to the housewife, who would welcome 
an addition to the sugar ration. How 
does the Government guarantee of a 
market and fixed price work out in this 
case? The farmers grew the crops 
often under directions, and were 
ready to deliver as soon as the neces- 
sary loading permits were forthcoming, 
but the frost came first. Does the 
Government, which guarantees a mar- 
ket, stand the loss? 


Bread and Butter 


R. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P., 

has enjoyed a tilt at the econo- 
mists, especially Mr. Geoffrey Crow- 
ther, who some months ago declared 
his faith about British agriculture to 
the Farmers’ Club. Mr. Elliot took 
the same platform last week and 
politely trounced Mr. Crowther for 
being a century out of date in his atti- 
tude. Let me quote Mr. Elliot, who, 
after pointing out that foreign food 
is no longer cheaper than home food, 
said : ‘“‘I do not know why the econo- 
mists should quarrel so fiercely with 
their bread and butter or adopt so 
superior an attitude towards it. Brit- 
ish agriculture is supported, not 
because the nation likes to have happy 
smiling faces around it, but because 
the nation wants to have something 
to eat. The subsidies are given not 
for the benefit of the farmer, but as 
the most useful form of keeping down 
the cost of living where it hurts most, 
that is, in large families. The returns 
given to the agriculturist are in his 
view still insufficient to induce him 
to remain in the industry, and you 
have, therefore, either to cultivate 
the land with slave labour, as is being 
done now—by prisoners-of-war—or 
raise the inducement to a point which 
will retain enough labour to operate 
it. When therefore Mr. Crowther 
says, ‘The cost that the non-agricul- 
tural community will be prepared to 
pay to secure a prosperous agriculture 
is necessarily limited,’ he is saying, 
‘The amount of food which the non- 
agricultural community is prepared to 
buy is necessarily limited.’ It sounds 
different that way.” 


Further Training 

AVING recently met some of the 

Service men taking a course of 
“further training ’’ at an agricultural 
college I consider that we have a good 
entry—good in quality if not in 
quantity. I wish there were more 
young men like these who, having 
gained some practical farming experi- 
ence before their Service careers, want 
to get some polish to fit them better 
to farm on their own account or qualify 
for good jobs in agriculture. But it 
distresses me to hear of men who came 





FROSTS 


out of the Services fired with a desis 
to farm and whose enthusiasm | 
been douched by the dilatoriness of t 
Ministries of Labour and Agricult) 
in deciding their eligibility for a tra 
ing grant. Why should there be del: 
of four months and longer in tell 
a man if he can take a college cour 
He is anxious to get started on a c' 
lian career and demobilisation gra 
soon melt in these days. Some of ‘ 
most promising entries to farm 
have turned in despair to openi 
overseas, which, from British a 
culture’s point of view, is a pity. } 
I do not blame them. 


Smart Alecs 


IR PATRICK LAIRD, the Sec 
tary of the Department of A; 
culture for Scotland, is a shrewd obs 
ver of the farming scene and he 
ready to express his personal vie 
more frankly than his English 
leagues at the Ministry of Agricultu: 
I see he has been warning the memlx 
of Scottish young farmers’ clubs to b: 
ware of the Smart Alecs in farmin 
He told them : “ Do not for a mome: 
suppose either that agriculture is 01 
safe wicket without striving for max 
mum efficiency—that would be pr 
suming too far on the indulgence « 
the rest of the people—or, at the othe: 
extreme, that it’s not worth whik 
because we shall be let down anyhow 
Even in depressing times like thes: 
I am enough of an optimist to belie: 
that the nation or the individual that 
honestly tries to do the right thing 
will not be let down in the long run 
Do not envy the Smart Alec who govs 
all out for making money at any cost 
His riches will hang like a millstone 
round his neck long before he is dead 


Farms of Britain 

ROFESSOR H. G. SANDERS 

has the rare knack of interpreting 
a scientific outlook in thoroughly 
practical terms. When the B.B.( 
decided a year ago to give a series 
of eleven talks surveying the changes 
that war brought to farms of all types 
they could not have picked on a better 
chairman than Professor Sanders. Nov 
he and his collaborator at the B.B.( 
Mr. Geoffrey Eley, have turned this 
material into a book, Fayvms of Brita 
(Crosby Lockwood, 12s. 6d.) The 
picture they give of each farm from 
Devon to Aberdeen reveals the mind 
of the farmer as well as recounting the 
style of farming. It is excellently doi 


Mission to South America 
ITH Sir Archibald Weigall in t 
chair for a luncheon the Roy 1 

Agricultural Society of England ga. e 

Sir William Gavin and the oth-r 

members of the goodwill mission ~0 

South America a warm send-off. 1 

R.A.S.E. is highly esteemed in t 

world as representing quality 1 

British agriculture and _livest 

generally. This is an asset that we 

well to nurture and bring forward 

the present time when our commerci. 
wares for overseas markets leave a bi 
gap in our balance of trade with tl 
outside world. Even if the goodw 

mission to South America does 1 

induce the sale of a single pedigt 

beast or a single tractor they can h¢ 
to maintain relations with a Contin 
whose goodwill is likely to count mu: 
in the next few years in ensuring 

fair standard of living for our peop! . 

The Economic Counsellor at ti! ? 

Argentine Embassy spoke of some b 

farmers in his country having to cari ’ 

through all their cultivations wit 
horses, whereas in the United Stat: 

even the farmer with fifty acres had h 

own tractor. Evidently Argentina 

interested in the contribution we ca 
make to the better mechanisation Cc! 
her farming, as well as the provision ct 
pure-bred livestock. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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LEGISLATION 


ning Bill, and to a less extent 

| the Agriculture Bill, involve 
fundamental changes in the law of 
property. Recent notes in the Estate 
\Vecket columns of Country LIFE 
he « explained how well the rights of 
k ownership were protected by, to 
ci. a single aspect of them, the 
el orate provisions relating to the 
cc \pulsory sale of rights, whether in 
kk or in the carrying on of a business. 
1 procedure in claiming compen- 
sa on was well settled, and the man 
\ claimed to be paid for the loss of 
s) (| premises in which a small busi- 
n was established enjoyed the same 
I to a fair adjudication of his 
( 1 as the great ground landlord 
se property was needed for the 

truction of a railway terminus. 
COSTLY CLAIMS 

r {ESE rights included clauses 
nabling a vendor to force pro- 

rs who wanted only part of his 


r | “HE Town and Country Plan- 


i ises to acquire the whole of them, 
a sometimes the right to that 
re 2dy seemed likely to be so costly 
tl in one well-remembered instance, 

, ilway company coming into 


I m preferred to by-pass certain 
p rty rather than buy a factory of 
wh.-h but a small corner was really 
rec..red for the line. 


PECIAL ADAPTABILITY’’ 
Y \RS later, when certain large 
ntres of population needed more 
watcr, and for that purpose selected 
land for reservoirs and gathering- 
grov ids, the experts acting on behalf 
of the owners asserted that it had 
“special adaptability”’ for water sup- 
ply, and exorbitant sums were claimed 
for what was often nothing but hill 
grazings, chiefly valuable for their 
sporting rights. The principle was at 
first hotly contested in the Courts, on 
the ground that it was contrary to the 
first canon of the law of compensation, 
namely, that the value was that to the 
owner and not to the purchasing body. 
Very often the latter was the only 
possible body that could ever want 
the property for the particular pur- 
pose. 
To give only one instance of such 
a claim, some years ago a Corpora- 
tion needed a reservoir, and had 
to pay £12,370 for 140 acres out of an 
estate of 5,000 acres which had been 
sold a few months before as a whole 
for £11,500—in other words over £88 
an acre for what had cost the vendor 
only £2 6s. an acre shortly before. If 
that kind of thing is stopped the public 
will not regret it. Reconstruction and 
re-planning imperatively call for an 
equitable treatment of development 
rights, alike in urban and in rural 
areas. 


DELAY OF REPAIRS 

FERS of flats to be let occasion- 
ally contain the statement that 
it is good policy to pay a little more 
and secure the safeguard of having 
a landlord who, by reason of the mag- 
nitude of his operations, can keep 
a qualified maintenance and repair 
staff. It is very doubtful whether 
under existing embargoes on so-called 
building work repairs can be done at 
all. The £10 limit, covering 12 months, 
remains, but all intended work upon 
houses must be reported to the local 
authority and wait until a licence has 
been granted for doing it. 

Until now it was possible for an 
owver or tenant to get repairs and 
Te} uinting done if the work was 
de. ared to be by unpaid labour. But 
su 1a declaration will not henceforth 
ab olve anyone from the necessity of 
ay lying for a licence. Even the 
In \rovement of a garden path, if its 


estimated cost is £10, and the work is 
done free of charge by the owner and 
a friendly neighbour, needs a licence. 
Registers of permitted jobs will be 
open for inspection, presumably in- 
spection by an unfriendly neighbour 
who wishes to allege that there has 
been a breach of the new regulations. 

One of the reasons for the regula- 
tions is said to be to prevent Black- 
Market enterprise, and thereby to 
get a tighter grip on what is euphemis- 
tically called the labour force. Last 
year the Ministry of Works examined 
11,155 allegations of Black Market 
jobs, but only 222 cases resulted in 
penalties. One consolation for owners 
or tenants who cannot get permission 
to do repair work is that paint is 
scarce and dear, and that much of it 
of so poor a quality that it is a waste 
of time and money to use it. Over 
£10,000,000 worth of paint was used 
in Great Britain every year from about 
1935 until 1939. The outlay, which 
resulted in a huge wage bill, was 
worth every penny of it, at least 
where paint with a good lead base was 
specified. 


PREFABRICATED CITY 
OFFICES 

HE City Corporation is adamant 

against the proposal that its right 
to decide on planning shall be vested 
not in the Common Council but in the 
London County Council. That would 
be the effect of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill as it stands. One result 
of that inroad on the City’s ancient 
independence would be that, instead 
of the plan for the ‘‘square mile’’ being 
ready within a year or so, it might not 
be prepared for years. 

The outcry for accommodation 
for commerce in its natural habitat is 
growing in volume, and firms that can- 
not find adequate offices are seeking 
permanent places of business, not 
always in the West End or suburbs but 
in other parts of the country. The 
resultant loss to London is a serious 
matter, so serious indeed that what 
may seem at the first sight to be a 
fantastic scheme is finding favour, 
namely, that, pending the ultimate 
re-planning and re-building of the 
City’s devastated areas, prefabricated 
structures should be put up for use as 
offices. 

While a prefabricated building 
may be suitable as a more or less tem- 
porary dwelling it is hardly imaginable 
that it would serve for business pur- 
poses. How very unsuitable it might 
be can be imagined by those who have, 
for example, visited Canterbury, 
where, in the main street, important 
concerns like the county’s oldest news- 
paper are carrying on business in 
hutments reminiscent of Dickens’s 
description of the American settlement 
of Eden in Martin Chuzzlewit. The 
efficient conduct of modern business 
requires buildings of more than a 
ground floor. Assuming, however, that 
upper floors involve something other 
than prefabricated construction, the 
use of a large ground floor means a 
good deal in rent for even a blitzed 
site. Commercial firms will not get 
any subsidy, as housing schemes do, 
and the net result would probably 
prove that, except on a very small 
scale, prefabrication would not do 
much to solve the City office problem. 


WEST END TRANSACTION 
ESSRS. TROLLOPE recently pur- 
chased, on behalf of a client, the 
freehold of 48, Albemarle Street, W., 
as an investment, the price running 
into nearly six figures ; and Dane Court, 
Bishops Avenue, Hampstead, where 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co and 
Hampton and Sons acted for the 

vendor. ARBITER. 

















By Appointment 
Seedsmen to H.M. the KING 
Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd. 


for 
GARDEN and LAWN 


For a Beautiful Garden, it is essential to sow seeds oi the 
highest quality and germination. Carters Selected Strains 
of Flower Seeds are the very best obtainable and will 


provide a wealth of bloom. 


Carters Tested Grass Seed 


Ryegrass, suitable {for light, medium or heavy soils, are 


Mixtures with or without 


available for Lawns, Tennis Courts, and all Sports Grounds, 





Price from 72/- to 142/- per bushel of 28 lb. 





BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING CATALOGUES 
FREE ON REQUEST 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 











WE ARE EXHIBITING AT THE a 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 
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exhibition 
OLYMPIA MARCH 4-29 
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Gupee Grog FARM TRACTOR TYRE 


The finest TYRES made TR 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. LTD., INCHINNAN, SCOTLAND 
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The boat-shaped décolletage in 
a picture dress by Mattli in 


aquamarine and silver brocad¢€ 


Three-quarter wrap-around 
coat in scarlet and dark green 
plaid over a bottle green jersey 
dress with peasant top. Mattli 


thea) : ae 


Photographs: ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


porated Society of London Fashion Designers were held in London duri 

the last week in January and attended by buyers from all over the wo1 
The outstanding impression was of a more fluid and feminine line and of 
immense variety of weave and colour among the fabrics. The woollens were sup¢ 
—one expects that in London—and they are now matched by silks and rayo 
both British and French, that are as glamorous, as rich and rustling as a Renaissa1 
painting. At Worth, where a really lovely collection of evening dresses in the gra 
manner were shown, the silks and satins with one exception were British. A hea 
ottoman silk in a rich cherry red has had a big success. Worth showed it for a you: 
girl’s frock with the new boat-shaped décolletage (which is being launched t 
season) above huge puffed elbow sleeves. The immense skirt is box-pleated 
tightly to the tiny waist. The French brocades of Jacqmar shown by Stiebel w 
exquisite in pale muted tones of dove grey, ivory, and the pale tea-rose pinks th 
are featured everywhere. Stiebel makes them into billowing skirts below strapl« 
tops or plain tops in crépe with low Watteau necklines. Marquisette and bla 
Chantilly lace, chiffon and slipper satin are also shown for evening. 

The silhouette is tight and draped for day dresses, more flamboyant for coat 
in which there is decided exuberance about the skirts and sleeves. Tailor-mad: 
keep the clean-cut, traditional look that is the hallmark of English tailoring. Jacket 
mould the hips; skirts are a fraction lower and reed-slim. 

Colours are lively and mixed for tweeds and for the summer prints. Evenin 
colours are pale and subtle, often mixed two or three at a time, with the deep cherr 
red of the ottoman silk and rose pinks and reds to offset them. There was alway 
one elegant draped, soot-black frock in each collection for restaurant and afternoo 
wear. 

Bianca Mosca emphasises the waist without the use of belts at all. Her suit: 


(Continued on page 394) 


‘i “HE export collections of the ten Mayfair designers who comprise the Inc 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





Leaving no stone unturned ... 


Exploring every avenue to find ... 





Underwear and Cardinal socks 


y Ltd. leicester 
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The Culpeper Shops 


are unrivalled for their fragrance, their 
becoming powders, lotions, creams and 
soaps. Scents from a country garden. 


CULPEPER stands for quality. 


PERFUMES, FINE POWDERS. 


CREAMS made from cold 
Almond Oil. 


POT POURRI in Bow!s and Baskets. 
SWEET SACHETS for scenting linen. 
DRIED LAVENDER. 

SPECIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 
CULINARY ESSENCES, 

FLOWER VINEGARS and SPICES. 
HERBS, 


expressed 


Please write for Price Lists to: 


CULPEPER HOUSE 
10, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Tailored Jersey 
for early Spring 


Expertly tailored light-weight Jersey Suit, in scarlet, 
wood violet, navy, nigger, grey midnight blue, 
cherry, and black. Hip sizes 38in., 40in. and 42in. 


£15 iv 6 


POST ORDERS ACCEPTED 


(12 coupons) 


Knitwear—First Floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.|. 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 
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are darted and _ gusseted, her dresses 
draped below the waist and fitted like 
a jig-saw above and on the waistline. Even- 
ing dresses mould the waist and hips, while 
flounced hems and_ ballooning boleros 
accent it further. One of her best suits is 
in daffodil yellow and crimson woollen, 
alternating pin stripes laid side by side, 
smooth-surfaced and giving an all-over 
effect of a tawny orange. The suit is cut 
into triangles over the shoulder to give 
breadth without the square padded look 
or the draped shoulder line. Blouses are 
long-sleeved, high at the neckline, yoked 
and fullish in the backs, very smart. A 
Watteau pink and white polka-dot silk was 
cut with a diagonal seam streaming across 
both front and back. 

Coats are three-quarter, swagger and 
wrap-around with deep armholes and 
geometric cutting on the top in the way 
Vionnet made so famous years ago. Other 
coats look short-waisted as they fasten 
high and have their fullness inserted by 
triangular godets set in either side at the 
back on the shoulder blades. A charming 
black, white and grey hieroglyphic print is 
shown under a smooth black coat with this 
high-waisted, full-backed look. The dress 
has an apron skirt with a point in the centre 
front and a swathed neckline framing 
a boat-shaped neckline. 


4 YPCOATS at Worth’s are lively in 
colour, full-skirted, neat waisted, with 
big sleeves. An apple green, oatmeal, coral 
and yellow plaid tweed was cut like a bolero 
at the back. A daffodil yellow duveteen 
showed a dropped shoulder yoke over wide 
sleeves. The wide gored skirt was held 


by a wide, shaped cherry suéde belt. Underneath was a white marocain 
dress with deep epaulette seams over the shoulders, a cherry belt. A pure 
camel-hair coat was much pleated, with many pockets, flaps and buttons. 
A rough-surfaced coral-coloured tweed coat was cut like a man’s mackin- 
Suits could not have been neater- 


tosh and saddle-stitched in red. 
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Short sac jacket in dove grey doeskin faced with tea-rose 
pink, box-pleated at the back to match the box pleats 
set in front of the slim skirt. Clive Duncan 
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plain skirts, plain fitted jackets. The best 
this year, fasten with two buttons, the 
bottom on the natural waistline. Poc' et; 
are large and placed immediately below { 
waist. Among the lovely evening dre 
are an ice-blue crépe with short gay 
sleeves and a folded panel running 
down the centre front that is released 
soft folds about knee-level. This is a 
slimming elegant line for the older wo1 
For a young girl, a dream of a dress 

its wide skirt in wide alternating ver 
stripes of lemon and candy pink n 
georgette, crisp and rustling. The stra 
bodice was swathed in a ballooning } 

of black tulle; narrow black ruffles of 
outlined the décolletage. The effect 
enchantingly fresh and young. 

In the week before the combine: 
lections, two young designers shows 
London. A collection of restrained 
gance, including some notable black t 
clothes in smooth close weaves, was sh 
by Mattli. The topcoats and the lo 
jackets of the suits had bustles indicate 
the merest hint of drapery at the back. 
also shows the Grecian influence in \ 
he calls the ‘“‘amphora’”’ line, in whe 
swags of soft drapery are looped on ei 
hip. Evening dresses are picturesque. 
aquamarine and silver lamé had an off- 
shoulder line with a long sheath bodice and 
a full skirt ; a stiff black slipper satin, in 
which the hips were draped to a bustle 
effect, had a very low strapless décolleté 
and a fragile black lace bertha collar at 
the back falding over in wings to meet the 
the low wedge in front. 

Interesting novelties marked the Clive 
Duncancollection. Asmooth-surfaced tweed 


suit was cut with a pocket shaped like a sporran front ; another one had 
a kilted effect to the skirt with a flat front and pleated sides and back. 
Mr. Duncan uses dirks to fasten his jackets or make a lapel ornament on 
a full tweed coat. An evening dress in faille with a full skirt caught at 


P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 


the ankles to look like a big bell was fun. 


CROSSWORD No. 890 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 890, Country LiFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, February 20, 1947. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





ACROSS. 
1 and 9. Players should jump to it (4, 4) 
3. They are seen and seen through (10) 
. See | across. 
. Undenominational meeting-place (10) 
2. American drink for a Dutch painter (5) 
3. Gets X quick ! (6) 
. A matter of eye and sight (3) 
. Wants (5) 
. No, this is not simple (9) 
. Same tiger (anagr.) (9) 
24. Turn out (5) 
25. Hardly seems strong enough to pull much 
weight (3) 
. Not necessarily an affected Frenchman (6 
. Viet Nam to-day (5) 
2. People like Miss Buss and Miss Beale (10) 
3. Knock sense out of rather than into (4) 
. What the footslogger is, by the way (10) 
5. County with accommodation to offer (4) 


the ESSE 


Heat 
Storage 
| __ Hotplate 














The extended tongue is 

in contact with the 
small, continuous-burning fire, directing 
and storing heat within the massive 
Hotplate body. The Esse Heat Storage 
Cooker itself, and the hotplate when not 
in use, is sealed by thick insulation. 
Thus fuel bills are cut, and the cooker 
is ready for instant use 24 hours a day. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS : 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: . 
SCOTLAND. — LONDON SHOWROOMS & 
ADVISORY DEPT: 46 DAVIES STREET W.1 
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DOWN. 
. Of sinister tendencies? (10) 
2. The place I go to is in a mess. (Hence of! 
excuses) (10) 
. What the writer has to express on it w 
less than skin-deep (9) 
. Regarded by the fish with eyes askance 
+. Eager to end the argument for a chang 
. The burden on the electricity company 
. It is made to go round or up and down 
. Should follow up (or go down) fast (6) 
. But vou couldn’t call her fast (3) 
3. Little actress, perhaps, taking the bigge: 
of Louis XVI’s queen (10) 
. Ten miss ten (anagr.) (10) 
. What England is contending with (9) 
. Not for coming and going (3, 3) 
. The assassin has twice done him in (3) 
27. ‘* Full of strange and bearded like 
pard.””—Shakespeare (5) 
28. Up above the sky so high (5) 
30 and 31. Its prosperity rests on its stocks (8 








EASILY THE BEST 


since the days of the Victoria 























SOLUTION TO No. 889. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 888 1s 


appeared in the issue of February 7, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Herefordshire; 10, Osborne; 11, Fearful; 12, Tees; 13 and 
14, Place-name; 17, Rest day; 18, Taunton; 19, Officer; 22, Tarnish; 24 and 

25, Nine times; 26, Golf; 29, Orifice ; 30, Elegiac; 31, British phlegm. 
JIN.—2, E ems; 3, Ears; Iverlay; 5 icit; 6 ar: 7, 
ASHTON BROS. & PHILLIPS LTD DOWN. ,» Emblem 5 3, Ears; 4, Overlay q 5, Deficit ; 6, Hoar; 7, 
“ Refract; 8, Doctor Johnson; 9, Blue in the face; 15, Edict: 16, Quorn; 
Se ee a 20, Fancier; 21, Raiders; 22, The deep; 23, Ironing; 27, Silt; 28, Well. - ane e 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
re-0ld. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated eonditior 

or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsvever 
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The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly as _ possible. 


Miss Bates, 
Hill Top, 
Red Hill, 
Worcester. 











